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THE announcement was made on October 21 that the present chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation in the Navy Department would on the 
next day be reappointed for another term of four years, because he 
“is next to the Secretary in the management of the affairs of the 
Department. He has charge of the detail of all officers, and his ser- 
vices could not well be dispensed with at present.” 

This reappointment for the reason given by Secretary Whitney, 
taken in connection with his revocation on May 22, 1885, by Order 
No. 337, of the order of his predecessor, No. 332, dated October 1, 
1884, relative to the mode of detailing naval officers, indicates his 
determination practically to abdicate, during his term, the supreme 
direction and control of the navy, as the representative of the Presi- 
dent, its commander-in-chief, and to confine himself to the legal busi- 
ness of the Department, the work at the navy-yards, and his political 
and social duties in Washington. It informs the navy and the nation 
that the chief naval control will be permanently assumed by a captain, 
junior to thirty other line-officers on the active list, who has seen only 
five months’ sea-service in his present grade, and only thirteen years’ 
sea-service during his thirty-four years in the navy ; whose sea-service 
is less than that of twenty-eight junior captains, and who is the only 
naval officer persistently evading the sea-duty which he owes by every 
rule. 

If this abdication of his highest power by the proper functionary, 
and the assumption of the relinquished duty by a naval officer of com- 
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paratively low rank, concerned only these two persons, it might be 
passed over without notice until the official retirement of the one or 
the decease of the other should bring a termination. But the interests 
of the country and of the naval service demand that an arrangement 
so injurious and intolerable should be opposed by all who have those 
interests at heart. 

The method adopted violates the republican and constitutional 
principle of the subordination of the military to the civil power, 
Ours are not the army and navy of a monarchy. Our President is 
chosen only for four years. During that term he conducts the govern- 
ment through the seven heads of departments, authorized by the Con- 
stitution, established by legislation, and, from the beginning, selected 
from civil life, to represent the President according to his will, in per- 
forming the details of executive work, always in conformity to the 
laws of the Congress. , 

To two of these civilian Secretaries, heads of the War and Navy 
Departments, each acting for the President always with the formality 
and force of a constitutional department, is given the direct command 
of the army and navy. The constitutional theory has worked well in 
practice. The people have thus constantly maintained the necessary 
domination over their army and navy without ever impairing in time 
of war the force and efficiency of the military arm. Any departure 
from the established system will be fraught with evil consequences, not 
only to the country, but to the army and navy themselves. Any 
deliberate attempts by military chieftains to supersede, by extension of 
their powers of command, the Secretaries of the two great Departments 
will arouse popular jealousy, and will at last prove ignominious fail- 
ures. Without the intervention of the Secretaries wielding their 
departmental powers, the management of the army and navy by the 
Presidents, who serve only for short periods, would never reach to 
details, would be reduced to a minimum, and the army and navy 
would in reality be governing themselves. To this a jealous people 
have never agreed ; on the contrary, they have expressly and carefully 
guarded against such a system; they will never submit to it; and any 
efforts to establish it by encroachments upon the powers which have 
been deliberately conferred upon the Departments will only result in 
reactionary popular sentiment and in congressional legislation hostile 
to the army and navy. 

To whatever disposition there is in the army and navy to encroach 
upon the civil control of the two military establishments is to be mainly 
attributed the opposition to extending the sphere of the officers and 
men of those services to all appropriate works of times of peace, which 
undoubtedly should be committed to the army on the land, to the navy 
on the ocean. Important and indispensable governmental work is now 
carried on by civilian employés which could be more appropriately 
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and economically performed by the military bodies. There is also a 
constant effort making to introduce and maintain civil employés within 
the army and navy. This struggle should cease. The army and navy, 
as such, should be made wholly military, and used in all governmental 
work which they can with propriety and dignity perform. No attempt 
should be made to interweave civilians all along the line of the mili- 
tary organizations. The civilian influence should come in at the top, 
in the persons of the cabinet ministers with suitable civilian assistants, 
controlling the whole establishment in accordance with the popular 
will. This is the normal condition of the army and navy of a republic, 
and will surely prevail in this country. 

The control and issue of the navy orders by the chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation is not and will not be beneficial or satisfactory to the 
navy itself. It needs no long demonstration to prove that it will not 
be beneficial. To substitute in the direction of the navy for the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who is the direct representative of the President 
and commander-in-chief, and in daily intercourse with him, a line- 
officer of the grade of captain is contrary to every principle of military 
government, and is destructive of military order and discipline. If 
the office of the Secretary is to be blotted out, or he is to be a helpless 
figure-head, the only system which the navy would for any length of 
time tolerate would be the exercise of command by the Admiral, the 
highest officer in the service ; and even he would not think of assuming 
the function until he had organized a full, fair, and efficient staff of 
accomplished officers to aid him in discharging wisely and to the satis- 
faction of the navy those duties of command which one captain does 
not now hesitate to perform alone. Command by the Admiral might 
possibly satisfy the navy, but, as has been argued, this should not be 
allowed, because of its destruction of that civilian control of the navy 
which is essential under our form of government. 

That the present control by the Bureau of Navigation does not give 
satisfaction to the navy must be mainly matter of opinion, because no 
absolutely legitimate way has been tried of ascertaining the views of 
the great body of naval officers. They will not obtrude their opinions, 
nor would many care to incur the hostility of the dominant officer of 
the navy by objecting to his extraordinary powers. But the writer, 
having had sufficient opportunities for observation, declares his opinion 
that almost none of the officers of the navy either approve or justify 
the present absorption of the greatest power of the Department by the 
Bureau of Navigation. 

There is certainly no natural or legitimate connection between the 
orders to naval officers and the Bureau of Navigation. By statute the 
business of the Department of the Navy is to be distributed, in such 
manner as the Secretary shall judge to be expedient and proper, among 
eight bureaus named, whose chiefs are to be naval officers, and whose 
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acts as such are to have the same force and effect as if emanating di- 
rectly from the Secretary. The statute does not mean that all the 
business of the Department shall be distributed among the bureaus. If 
it did, there would be no need of a Secretary at all; but it refers only 
to the technical business of the service, as is evident from the titles 
given to the bureaus: (1) Yards and Docks, (2) Equipment and Re- 
cruiting, (3) Navigation, (4) Ordnance, (5) Construction and Repair, 
(6) Steam Engineering, (7) Provisions and Clothing, (8) Medicine and 
Surgery. 

The transfer to one of these bureaus of the supreme function of the 
control of the navy, the privilege and duty of issuing all the orders to 
the naval officers and men, is not here provided for, and is nowhere to 
be inferred. Such function is the exercise of the high power lodged 
by the Constitution in the President, to be used in his name and under 
his authority by the duly appointed, confirmed, and commissioned head 
of the Navy Department, the Secretary of the Navy, and it ought not 
to be delegated to any chief of a bureau. It cannot be so surrendered 
without a degradation of the departmental and presidential offices. If 
it can be committed to the Bureau of Navigation, it can as well be 
given to the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. If the high preroga- 
tive of command is to be abdicated in favor of a junior captain, it may 
as lawfully be devolved upon a paymaster. 

The appropriate duties of the Bureau of Navigation are defined in 
an Order No. 293, of March 30, 1882, and in previous similar orders. 
They “comprise all that relates to the Naval Observatory, Nautical 
Almanac, Hydrographic Office, Department Library, and Office of 
Intelligence. It shall furnish navigation supplies and stores of all 
kinds, including charts, nautical and navigating instruments and books, 
sailing directions and instructions, stationery and blank-books for com- 
manding and navigating officers, ashore and afloat, libraries, binnacles, 
flags, signal-lights, running-lights and standing-lights on board vessels, 
including electrical apparatus for lighting purposes, logs, leads, lines, 
and glasses, log-books, illuminating oil for all purposes, except what is 
used in the engineer department of steamers. . . . It shall be charged 
with the collection of foreign surveys, publication of charts, sailing 
directions, and nautical works, and the dissemination of nautical and 
hydrographical information to the navy and mercantile marine.” . . . 

There is no word here indicating that to all the complex duties 
enumerated for the Bureau of Navigation to perform there shall be 
added “ the assignment to duty of all officers of the navy.” 

It will, doubtless, be denied that the present method of detailing 
naval officers involves, as alleged, the virtual transfer of the command 
and control of the navy from the civilian Secretary to a naval captain. 
But this is indeed precisely the case, as will be seen when the course 
of the usurpation is traced from its well-meant inception, through its 
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gradual growth and its partial repression, to its culmination in Order 
No. 337, of May 22, 1885. 

That the function of deciding upon and issuing the naval orders has 
been until a comparatively recent period regarded as the highest be- 
longing to the Secretary of the Navy, to be exercised by him per- 
sonally and directly, is apparent from the fact that until after the war 
of the Rebellion no surrender of the function by the Secretary or 
assumption of it by a naval officer was thought of. The Secretary 
always signed all orders, and even during the war the innumerable 
instructions were either signed by Secretary Welles, or, occasionally, by 
Assistant Secretary Fox; oral and informal assistance concerning the 
detail being given by certain officers on duty in Washington called 
officers of detail. When the war closed, the great amount of work 
imposed upon him, by the acceptance of resignations of officers, led 
Secretary Welles to devise for himself a method of relief, and on May 
11, 1865, the Office of Detail was created, and the chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation was placed in charge of it, and ina letter of August 
31, 1865, Secretary Welles defined and confirmed the duties of that 
officer, who had begun to sign, as “ Chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
and Office of Detail,” the routine orders to naval officers. June 26, 
1869, an order was issued declaring that the Bureau of Navigation 
should control the orders to the staff- as well as the line-officers. 

With reference to the method of issuing naval orders thus origi- 
nated at the close of the war, it is to be observed that, however limited 
and guarded, it was a mistake. The Secretary of the Navy had, by 
the diligent performance of duty, managed to sign all the orders to 
naval officers which issued from the Department during a naval warfare 
of immense magnitude. It would certainly have been possible to 
continue the practice during times of peace, instead of delegating that 
important function to a naval officer not of the highest rank. Un- 
doubtedly, the preference of all the naval officers was then and is now 
for orders signed by the Secretary of the Navy. But if the Office of 
Detail established by Secretary Welles was to be at all tolerable, it was 
necessary that it should be only ancillary to the Secretary’s control 
over the orders to officers, and should not gradually usurp his functions 
and practically supersede him in the most important duties of his posi- 
tion. The latter has, however, been the final result. 

Shortly after the accession, in October, 1881, to the Bureau of 
Navigation of its present ambitious chief, further additions began to 
be made to the powers of the Office of Detail, the most remarkable of 
which is to be found in General Order No. 278, of November 28, 1881, 
issued by Secretary Hunt, as follows: 

“Commandants of navy-yards, commanders of squadrons, and 
commanding officers of ships serving singly will hereafter send all 
reports, letters, and telegrams relating to the movements of vessels of the 
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navy TO THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF NAVIGATION AND OFFICE 
oF DeraIL.” 

It is difficult to conceive that a Secretary should have deliberately 
issued such an order as the above. The navy is the ships afloat; all 
else is merely incidental; and yet the commanding officers of ships 
and squadrons are forbidden to communicate directly with the Secretary 
of the Navy. They must address only the chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation. An officer losing a ship must not telegraph to the Secre- 
tary! He must telegraph “Captain A. B., Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation and Office of Detail, Navy Department, Washington,” that 
his ship is lost, and request him to be kind enough to inform the 
Secretary ! 

The usurpation thus extended was strengthened by other transfers 
of power to the Bureau of Navigation. By Order No. 285, of Jan- 
uary 17, 1882, of Secretary Hunt, “Commandants of navy-yards, 
commanders of stations and of vessels acting singly will report direct 
to the chief of Bureau of Navigation and Office of Detail whenever 
any officer under their respective commands is transferred to a naval 
hospital and when such officer returns to duty.” 

March 23, 1882, by Order No. 292 of Secretary Hunt, an “ Office 
of Intelligence” was established “in the Bureau of Navigation.” “To 
facilitate this work the Department Library will be combined with the 
Office of Intelligence and placed under the direction of the chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation.” 

The effects in the navy of these amplifications in form and in fact of 
the powers of one of the bureaus can easily be understood. One was 
the virtual abandonment by the chief of the bureau of his legitimate 
work, and its transfer to other naval officers. In a communication from 
the Navy Department to the House of Representatives, dated March 
17, 1884 (Ex. Doc. No. 25, 48th Cong., 1st session), is given the list 
of naval officers on duty in Washington on the 24th of the previous 
January. The total number of line-officers was one hundred and two. 
Of these, there were directly attached to and employed in the Bureau 
of Navigation one rear-admiral, one captain besides the chief, three 
commanders, four lieutenant-commanders, twenty-nine lieutenants, and 
nine ensigns, making forty-eight in all; while in the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks there was one admiral, the chief; in the Bureau of Equip- 
ment and Recruiting, one admiral, the chief, and one lieutenant; and 
in the Bureau of Ordnance, one captain, the chief, one commander, 
three lieutenants, and one ensign, or nine in all these other line bu- 
reaus. In the staff bureaus there were no line-officers; in those the 
engineer-in-chief employed eight staff-officers, the chief constructor 
none, the surgeon-general six, and the paymaster-general two, while 
even of staff-officers the Bureau of Navigation employed eight. Here, 
therefore, is the chief of that bureau in direct command of forty- 
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seven line-officers and eight staff-officers as his special claqueurs, while 
all his seven equal colleagues command only six line- and sixteen 
staff-officers ; and this formidable personage is also placed in control of 
the whole navy besides. For such marvelous ascendency even his 
present pretentious title is inadequate! 

A return to the original method of ordering officers was determined 
upon by Secretary Chandler soon after he entered upon his duties. He 
called the attention of the chief of the Bureau of Navigation to the 
broad and inadmissible effect of Order No. 278, and requested the latter 
to draft a modification, which he declined to do, and he defended the 
method of conducting the detail. The Secretary made no immediate 
change in the forms of doing business, but gave constant personal 
attention to the orders to officers. 

October 15, 1883, by Order 309 he rescinded Order No. 278, and 
directed as follows: “ All communications to the Navy Department 
from officers of the navy, excepting only such as relate strictly to the 
specific duties of the various bureaus, . . . will be addressed to the 


Secretary of the Navy.” 
October 1, 1884, Secretary Chandler also issued Order No. 322, as 


follows : 
“The order of the Department of August 31, 1865, to the chief of 


the Bureau of Navigation, and that of June 26, 1869, attaching the 
Office of Detail to that bureau, are hereby revoked. 

“ All communications to the Department from naval officers will be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, except those strictly pertaining 
to the special business of the bureaus of the Department.” .. . 

The Secretary also then commenced signing, himself, all orders to 
the naval officers, and addressed to each of the four line-officers who 
were chiefs of the Bureaus of (1) Yards and Docks, (2) Equipment and 
Recruiting, (3) Navigation, and (4) Ordnance a letter, as follows : 


“October 1, 1884. 

‘‘Srr,—You will please act at the Navy Department as one of four officers to 
advise the Secretary concerning the detail of naval officers and the cruising orders 
of ships and squadrons. 

‘“‘ The duties of these officers will be performed in the Office of Detail, under 
the direct supervision of the Secretary. They will suggest to him the appropriate 
officers to be ordered to duty at sea or on shore, and to this end will keep themselves 
fully advised as to all matters connected with the personnel of the navy. 

‘‘In determining their suggestions for the detail of officers of the staff corps 
they will accept the names submitted by the chiefs of the proper bureaus, unless 


they dissent for reasons which they will state. 
* * %* * * & %  # * * * * * 


‘“‘ The officers of detail may make such subdivision of the routine work of their 
duties as they may deem expedient to facilitate the same, but will consult jointly 


before forming any opinion upon questions of importance. 
‘‘ The proceedings of the officers of detail will be entirely informal, and their 
suggestions to the Secretary will be either oral or in brief memorandums, which 


will not be preserved after decisions are reached.” 
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The method of ordering the detail of naval officers thus established 
met with the general approval of the service. It worked easily and 
satisfactorily, and with no friction except such as was created by the dis- 
satisfied chief of the Bureau of Navigation, who evidently submitted 
to it only until he should be able to overturn it. This he succeeded in 
doing on the 22d of May, 1885, when Secretary Whitney issued Order 
No. 337, as follows : 


‘‘ Much valuable time has been expended by the individual members of the 
Board of Detail in the consideration of the less important duties connected with 
that board, to the neglect of larger and more important matters connected with 
their bureaus. General Order No. 322 is so far modified that the Detail Office of 
the Navy Department will hereafter be managed by the chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, who will be held responsible for the assignment to duty of all officers 
excepting those specified below. 

‘The informal board of four officers created by Department’s letters of October 
1 last, to advise the Secretary concerning the detail of naval officers, will continue 
to meet once a week to consider the assignment of officers to command squadrons, 
stations, and ships, and such questions as may be referred to it by the Secretary. 

‘* All communications from naval officers relating to assignment to duty will be 
addressed to the ‘ Office of Detail, Navy Department.’ ”’ 


This order of Secretary Whitney, like Order No. 285 of Secretary 
Hunt, cannot have been understood by its signer. The reason as- 
signed for imposing all the duties of the Office of Detail upon the chief 


of the Bureau of Navigation is, that the officers of detail are compelled 
by the work of detail to neglect large and important matters connected 
with their bureaus. To this averment two replies may be given: (1) 
The chiefs of the Bureaus of Yards and Docks, Equipment and Re- 
cruiting, and Ordnance are not so overwhelmed with the work of their 
bureaus as to be unable to give, without any injury, all that is necessary 
of their valuable time to the Office of Detail. (2) The chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation has the most extensive and difficult bureau of 
all, and in effect, under the vicious system of using him as sole officer 
of detail, abandons entirely his lawful and proper duties. It is absurd 
for Mr. Whitney to give as a reason for the change that three of the 
officers of detail cannot be spared from their bureaus to aid in the 
work of detail, and then unlawfully to place all that work on the fourth 
officer, taking him entirely from his bureau. The three chiefs of the 
specified bureaus who first acted with the fourth as officers of detail 
made no complaint against serving, and they believed in the fairness 
and wisdom of the system. The present chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, however, undoubtedly aided the chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation in procuring the revocation of Order No. 322 in return 
for the latter’s powerful and successful advocacy of his appointment as 
bureau chief. 

The result is that the adroit and aspiring chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation and Office of Detail is installed as virtually in command 
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of the navy. Secretary Whitney, it is understood, does sign the naval 
orders, and therefore, if he chooses, knows what they are at or about 
the time when the Evening Star is issued, instead of reading them from 
that paper two hours later at his house. But all the replies to the 
orders, and “all communications from naval officers relating to as- 
signment to duty, will be addressed to the Office of Detail, Navy De- 
partment.” The shadow of a Board of Detail exists, but the members 
do not meet once a week, and if they did, Yards and Docks would 
assent to all the proposals from Navigation, and Equipment and Ord- 
nance would understand that they were to make no opposition. The 
captain who does not go to sea alone decides who shall go or stay, who 
shall have duty and who shall have none. 













It may be useful to restate and extend the reasons why a captain in 
the navy, chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Office of Detail, and Office 
of Naval Intelligence, should not thus be made in effect the Secretary 
of the Navy for the purpose of determining all orders to naval officers. 

I. The practice is in violation of the true theory of military admin- 
istration in our republic, which is that the President, through his Sec- 
retary of the Navy, a civilian head of a Department, shall exercise the 
function of naval command. It is absolutely necessary that there 
should be interposed such a Secretary, but he is bound to act himself, 
and not through ignorance or indolence or good nature, or for any 
cause whatever, to surrender his functions to any naval officer, not 
even to the Admiral, still less to a captain. The very necessity for one 
remove from the President of the personal exercise of the function 
makes a further remove insufferable. , 

II. It is injurious to the naval service to give supreme control of 
the navy to an officer of low rank. Only in a great emergency should 
an inferior officer be allowed to give an order to a superior. If this 
may not be done in the case of a squadron or single ship, much less 
should it be done with the whole navy. No less an officer than the 
Admiral should exercise such command. If any lower officers are to 
render advice concerning the detail, it should be given informally 
and without any assumption of authority. The deliberate and public 
committal to one captain in the navy of the selection of all officers to 
be ordered on duty, and the declaration that he alone “ will be held 
responsible for the assignment to duty of all officers,” are a reversal of 
all military rules, and if persisted in will at last utterly demoralize 
the service. 

IIT. It is unwise administration of the Navy Department to select 
one of eight chiefs of bureaus who by law are equal in power and 
obligation as to the business assigned them, and to allow that chief 
wholly to neglect the duties of his own bureau and to take control of 
the whole navy, the seven other chiefs included. Mr. Whitney’s an- 
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nouncement that the chief of the Bureau of Navigation “is next to 
the Secretary in the management of the affairs of the Department,” 
may gratify the vanity and ambition of that officer, but it is not in- 
spiriting to the seven other chiefs, and it is not in accordance with law, 
but in violation thereof. 

IV. With so much power intrusted to one captain, it is impossible 
for the Secretary of the Navy to do exact and impartial justice to 
all the officers of our great naval establishment. No captain thus 
intoxicated with power can help rewarding his friends and punishing 
his enemies, and, as he is the only accepted adviser of the Secretary, 
the latter cannot obtain the information the possession of which may 
be necessary to check his partiality. The service will inevitably divide, 
and is even now divided, into two classes: (i) Those who dislike the 
autocrat, although they dare not show their feelings, and (2) those 
who flatter and fawn upon him ; some officers belonging to both these 
classes. 

The navy is completely under the domination of a mutual admira- 
tion society, the managers of which are the chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, certain of the fifty-five officers under his immediate command 
in his bureau at Washington, and also at least one retired officer in 
Washington. All who belong to this society get good duty; none 
who do not bow down and worship it get good duty if the society can 
prevent it, as it generally can. 

A volume might be written in criticism of the management, at the 
time of the troubles on the Isthmus of Panama, of the “ Bureau of 
Navigation’s war,” as it was quietly called by naval officers. As there 
then and there occurred the only speck of war which the navy has seen 
since the Rebellion, it afforded a desirable opportunity for those naval 
officers to whom the duty belonged of dealing with it. There cannot 
be two honest and candid opinions as to what officers were entitled to 
do the work; they were Rear-Admiral James E. Jouett, commanding 
the North Atlantic squadron, and the officers and men under his com- 
mand, An extra battalion of marines was wisely sent down, in com- 
mand of Major Charles Heywood, a brave and experienced officer, to 
report to Admiral Jouett. With him and his command reinforcements 
of officers should have stopped. The commanders, lieutenant-com- 
manders, lieutenants, and other line-officers of the squadron were suffi- 
cient and competent for all the work to be done, and it belonged to 
them, and it was an outrage upon them to take it from them. But the 
Bureau of Navigation, Office of Detail, and Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence saw its opportunity for glory. Secretary Whitney was new to 
the Department, and fell an easy victim to the officer “next to the 
Secretary in the management of the affairs of the Department.” Doubts 
were wickedly suggested as to the coolness and discretion of Admiral 
Jouett, and a general of the land forces was brought forward in the 
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person of Commander B. H. McCalla, the assistant chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation. The bureau had ready additional junior officers, and 
these were sent from their places in the bureau to complicate the com- 
mand of the United States forces on the Isthmus, and to do work which 
the officers on the vessels could have done better. Commander McCalla 
sent egotistical telegrams from Panama, in flagrant violation of regula- 
tions, not through Admiral Jouett, nor to Secretary Whitney, but directly 
to the chief of the Bureau of Navigation. He made no final report to 
or even through the admiral, but through the chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation! While at Panama he issued orders to the admiral after 
this fashion : 

“ Admiral Jouett, Colon. Send the reserve battalion of marines to 
Panama by special. McCalla.” 

There is but one opinion among naval officers, outside the mutual 
admiration society, concerning the irregular, ungenerous, and indecent 
manner in which the Bureau of Navigation, and Office of Detail and 
Office of Naval Intelligence deceived Secretary Whitney, and hurried 
forward its favorite shore-duty officers, in the hope of accomplishing 
results and claiming honors which belonged of right to gallant naval 
officers then afloat. The whole extraordinary performance is the best 
possible illustration of the folly of committing the complete control of 
the navy to one non-sea-going ambitious captain and his satellites. 

V. The evil now contended against will be continually growing. 
It is not in human nature for a vain and aspiring man voluntarily to 
curtail his own power. On the contrary, if allowed, he will go on 
aggrandizing himself, until his overgrown proportions bring him to a 
fatal fall. The chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Office of Detail, and 
Office of Naval Intelligence encouraged the hostility of the Secretary 
of the Navy to the Naval Advisory Board, and when additional new 
ships were to be planned, and a new board was organized for that 
purpose, he greedily took to himself the chairmanship, so that it might 
come to pass that the plans of the additional ships would be ascribed to 
a board called by his name. 

A new plan for still further lessening civilian control and for fast- 
ening upon the Navy Department the rule of a single naval officer has 
been devised by the Bureau of Navigation ; and Commander McCalla, 
with the stolen laurels of the great Isthmian war still fresh upon him, 
is made chairman of a board to formulate the plan. It first found 
expression in his report of the operations on the Isthmus, dated June 
8, 1885, in which, while protesting the contrary, he directly reflects 
upon the bureau system, and urges the necessity of a “ central office in 
the Navy Department” with a chief who has had a “ military education.” 
On August 1, Secretary Whitney appointed him senior member of a 
board to formulate his plan for improving “the general system of the 
administration of the business of the Department.” It is understood 
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that the principal point of the report now prepared is the establish- 
ment in the Department, superior to all its bureaus, of a “ central office” 
with a naval line-officer at its head! 

This plan, as well as all plans for the government of the navy by 
new military boards, is devised for the purpose of still further limiting 
civilian contro] in the Department, which was long since brought down 
almost to the minimum. There are now eight military officers doing 
the business of the Navy Department. The only “ central office” supe- 
rior to them which is needed is that of the Secretary of the Navy. What 
he requires is not to be superseded by the Bureau of Navigation, or 
Commander McCalla, or any other “officer of military education,” 
but to be reinforced by more civilian assistants. If they can be 
given him in no other way, THE EIGHT BUREAUS SHOULD BE OPENED 
TO CHIEFS APPOINTED FROM CIVIL LIFE. It will be the privilege 
and the duty of the Congress promptly to negative all pretentious 
schemes for substituting for the Secretary of the Navy any naval 
autocrat or junto. 

VI. By giving real as well as nominal control of all naval orders 
to one naval officer the Secretary of the Navy deprives himself of 
the possibility of receiving from his subordinates frank and courageous 
advice, of which all the present Department heads (as they will find 
even if they have not already so learned) stand greatly in need. On 
the contrary, the autocrat will, if possible, keep all other advisers away, 
and will himself pander to the Secretary’s worst inclinations, hoping 
that the latter will injure himself and break down in his administra- 
tion, to become still more the helpless victim of the anaconda “ next 
to the Secretary.” If the Secretary indicates that he has need of par- 
tisan or malignant naval officers to make unjust reports sustaining fore- 
gone conclusions, for the purpose of bankrupting a Department con- 
tractor whose politics are not liked, or for any other unfair purpose, or 
to find a predetermined, wrongful court-martial verdict desired for 
political effect, the autocratic captain will name the sycophants, instruct 
them what to do, and after they have done their degrading work will 
order them to coveted stations; one perhaps to the Naval Observa- 
tory under the Bureau of Navigation, another to the best light-house 
district, a third to be captain of a Southern navy-yard, and so on. 

This picture is unfortunately no exaggeration, but substantial fact, 
and illustrates what will always follow whenever a Secretary is so weak, 
or ignorant, or indolent as to deliberately transfer the one high pre- 
rogative of his office, that of command, to a single subtle and unscru- 
pulous naval officer, instead of enlarging the circle of his advisers, and 
giving the great body of the naval officers a fair hearing. A Secretary 
who so arranges his Department will never hear the truth from within 
the organization, and does not deserve it. 

VII. One despotic line-officer, absorbing in his own person all 
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power over the orders to naval officers, grievously oppresses the staff- 
corps of the navy. 

The present paymaster-general has been made the victim of such 
oppression, conspiring with the pelitical animosity of the Secretary. 
The chief of the B. N., O. D., O. N. I. inspired the pursuit and fur- 
nished the instruments. A disreputable member of the pay corps was 
employed as a land detective on sea pay. A subservient and expect- 
ant court of inquiry was appointed, and its labored and unfair report 
was improperly made public ; a court-martial was organized, with a 
president selected solely because of his avowed political opinions; and 
even then, disappointed in the result, the Secretary and the officer “ next 
to the Secretary” continued to pursue the members of the court-martial, 
even unto death by suicide, trying to force them to render a severer 
sentence. The paymaster-general at the worst had only acted mis- 
takenly in trivial matters, in accordance with not infrequent usage, by 
which the government suffered no injury, and the whole proceeding is 
personal, political, and line-officer persecution. 

The Secretary of the Navy would not have been led into such a 
blunder, or into any maltreatment of the staff-corps, or into any one of 
the numerous mistakes of which he is now repenting, if he had not 
surrendered himself so completely into the hands of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Office of Detail, and Office of Naval Intelligence. 


It is painful thus to delineate with severe and truthful language the 
present condition of the “Office of Detail” in the Navy Department. 
It has been the hope of officers and civilians familiar with the situation 
that the chief of the Bureau of Navigation, at the expiration of his 
term, would voluntarily go to sea, even if he grasped for himself the 
most desirable command,—that of the “Chicago.” No person can take 
the Navy Register of February, 1885, and glance at the two columns 
of sea-service in the list of captains without seeing plainly what is the 
imperative duty of the twelfth captain on the roll. That he should 
continue to avoid sea duty, and succeed by subserviency and intrigue in 
remaining permanently the autocratic controller of the detail of the 
whole navy, is not merely discreditable to him and to the cabinet min- 
ister who allows him such prominence and power, but the whole truth 
must be told; it also shows the weakness of the great body of naval 
officers who are timidly submitting to a vicious arrangement which they 
could by legitimate influence easily overthrow. In times of war they 
have shown themselves patriotic and brave, and would so prove again ; 
but, in peace times, the events of the last six months certainly demon- 
strate that they sometimes fail to do their whole duty to the service and 
the country. It remains to be seen what view the Congress will take of 
those events and what support it will accord the navy. 

A CIVILIAN. 
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ARMY OF THE POTOMAC BEFORE 
RICHMOND. 


A CORRESPONDENCE WITH GENERAL McCLELLAN, AND TOUCH- 
ING FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 


Most readers of THE UNITED SERVICE have probably read in the 
Century Magazine for September an answer to certain statements and 
reflections cast upon the action of the cavalry and its commander at the 
battle of Gaines’ Mill, in an article signed F. J. Porter in that maga- 
zine for June. The answer was restricted to matter contained in that 
article, and was written early in June. A month earlier I had a corre- 
spondence with General McClellan—to be found in this communication 


—on the subject of another outrage committed by F. J. Porter, and 
in which General McClellan seems to have given him very effectual 
aid. 

I propose now to give a succinct, connected account of my injuries 
at the hands of these officials, always in close concert, and in power 
very great, but fortunately brief. 

Porter in his official report, July 7, 1862 (“ Rebellion Records,” 
vol. xi. p. 225), states that very late in the day, while victorious, the 
left of his line was “thrown into confusion by a charge of cavalry 
coming from the front,”—meaning some repulsed troopers of the Fifth 
United States Cavalry ; adding, “to this alone is to be attributed 
our failure to hold the battle-field and to bring off all our guns and 
wounded.” He states, however, that General Cooke, “doubtless mis- 
informed, ordered the charge ;” and thus attributes, or even hints, at 
nothing worse than a blunder. 

Nevertheless, three days before its date, July 4, he had written to 
General McClellan, “I was also informed that as soon as this disaster 
was created, he directed his command at once to return and cross the 
river, which he did without an effort to check the tide of frightened 
men, and setting a bad example to the troops.” 

This cruel attack—substantially belied by his official statement three 
days after, which would probably soon come to light—was effectually 
concealed from me—never heard of—for twenty-three years! it was 
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then published in an imperishable government record, into which no 
correction can at this date be admitted. 

In the Century Magazine Porter makes a less injurious statement 
on this point. Thus: “ Most unaccountably this cavalry was not used 
to cover our retreat or gather the stragglers, but was peremptorily 
ordered to cross to the south bank of the river.” 

To this very deliberate charge, repeated substantially with a long 
interval, I replied at the first possible opportunity, and the Century 
published in September the evidence of two witnesses who were pres- 
ent throughout. But of General W. Merritt’s letter only some extracts 
were published, because of its reference to matter not published in the 
Century ; nearly the whole of it is given, farther on, as it was contained 
in the McClellan correspondence. Colonel J. P. Martin, Assistant 
Adjutant-General, wrote me, April 30, 1885, “The charge of your 
cavalry did stop the advance of the enemy, and this enabled Porter’s 
troops to get off the field. I am by no means alone in the belief that 
the charge of the cavalry at Gaines’ Mill, on June 27, 1862, saved 
Fitz-John Porter’s corps from destruction. . . . You did not direct your 
command ‘at once to cross the river.’. . . Your command, at least a 
part of it, was the very last to cross the river.” 

This evidence of two witnesses of the highest character proves be- 
yond any question or cavil this railing charge to be not only wholly 
false, but without any foundation; whether malicious, the reader may 
pronounce. But consider, Porter’s letter was written in a camp where 
numerous officers and men of the cavalry reserve were present, and it 
was the plain duty of any one making such charges to have inquired 
if they were true. If he had desired the truth the charge would not 
have been made. 

As to his other injurious but scarcely intelligible statements in the 
Century, mostly the same as in his “ report,” I disproved them all in 
that magazine for September,—all that were worthy of anything but 
ridicule, or, in one case, of pity, as very decidedly indicating insanity, 
perhaps only monomania. But on one important point I will repeat 
with more detail. 

I should premise that Porter evidently resolved to claim, substan- 
tially, a victory in this battle; that all that was short of it resulted 
from disasters caused by the blundering cavalry ; and this almost in- 
credible idea was suggested by a chronic and active enmity to its com- 
manding general, and encouraged by full confidence in the support 
of his never-failing friend, the major-general commanding. But no 
actual bad results from the cavalry repulse had been reported by any 
battery commander, or probably ever seen, except by Captain Weeden, 
First Rhode Island Light Artillery. Porter himself, in the extract 
below, first claims to have seen them. In his official report he uses the 
expression, “ As I have since learned ;” it became, then, important to 
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him to strengthen this point, even to assert it; and apparently to color 
and emphasize his assertion, he connects with it a “ circumstance,”—a 
very important one, likely to fix one’s memory. 

In the June Century, p. 322, Porter writes, “Even in this last 
attack we successfully resisted . . . except in one instance. Near the 
centre of Morell’s line . . . our line was penetrated and broken. . . , 
Just preceding this break, to my great surprise, I saw cavalry, which I 
recognized as ours, rushing in numbers through our lines on the left, 
and carrying off with sudden fright the limbers of our artillery, then 
prepared to throw an irresistible fire into a pursuing foe.” 

“Through our lines” means infantry lines; and just below he says, 
“in no other place was our line penetrated or shaken ;” but in the neat 
line to my quotation he contradicts all, and says, “ with no infantry to 
support, . . . such of the remainder of these guns as could be moved 
were carried from the field.” 

Now as to Captain William B. Weeden. In vol. xi. Part IL, 
“ Rebellion Records,” p. 282, he reports, “The right and centre sec- 
tions . . . from the rear of Griffin’s brigade opened fire when our first 
line retired. After a few rounds they changed position one hundred 
yards to the rear and in line with the other artillery. After firing 
some forty rounds we saw the enemy turning the left of the batteries.” 
The smoke had made it impossible “to direct the fire. The batteries 
were limbering to the rear in order to retire, . . . when the cavalry, 
repulsed, retired in disorder through and in front of the batteries.” 
And not before the first break “ near the centre of Morell’s line ;” not 
as the “artillery then prepared to throw an irresistible fire into a pur- 
suing foe,” but after ! 

[But then Captain Weeden adds, “. . . Men were ridden down 
and the horses stampeded by the rush of the cavalry. The whole line 
of the artillery was thrown into confusion. Commands could be 
neither heard nor executed, and different batteries were mingled in 
disorder. One piece of my battery mired in the woods.” 

Of this lurid picture I only remark that, notwithstanding the very 
natural proneness of all commanders to excuse, at least account for, 
defeat or loss, not another battery commander of “the whole line” 
mentions in his report this stunning catastrophe; and that it seems to 
have set the key-note of Porter’s report on the subject. ] 

Brevet Brigadier-General Blake writes, as quoted more fully in the 
Century, “ At sundown you advanced the brigade under a warm fire; 
. . . the infantry of the left wing had then disappeared from the top 
of the hill.” 

Brevet Brigadier-General W. N. Grier, who commanded the second 
line, wrote me December 9, 1879, “I saw no infantry anywhere when 
we were marching to the front.” 

General Griffin, of Morell’s division, reports (p. 313, vol. xi. 
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Part II.), “It may be proper to mention that the artillery, by order of 
General Porter and under my direction, opened fire upon the enemy 
advancing upon our left, but it was too late. Our infantry had already 
commenced to fall back, and nothing being left to give confidence to the 
artillerymen, it was impossible to make them stand to their work. The 
brigade was rallied.” Now, in truth, this statement, from a very high 
source, refutes the charge at every point. 

Colonel Martin wrote me March 21, 1870, “General Porter himself 
leaving before you did.” 

Thus Porter’s own admission, Generals Griffin, Blake, and Grier, 
and Captain Weeden all clearly agree in proving Porter’s statement as 
to the time of the cavalry charge and repulse—so very important in 
connection with the other allegation as to its effects—was without foun- 
dation in fact; and these same eye-witnesses equally prove to be wholly 
untrue his main statement as to the disasters inflicted on the artillery 
by the repulsed troopers. Generals Merritt, Blake, and Grier, and 
Colonel Martin substantiating in fact the very reverse; as General Mer- 
ritt writes of Porter’s 4th July letter, “In fact, the very reverse of 
every statement made in the above-mentioned letter is true.” 

It is a pity that Porter’s unique report should not be more read, and 
more carefully. It is a very uncommon production, and I fear that the 
casual average reader misses some very amusing reading. I am tempted 
to illustrate this, to collate some of the brilliant points. In his official 
report (Part II. vol. xi. p. 225) is found, “ As if for a final effort . . . 
the enemy massed his fresh regiments on the right and left and threw 
them with overpowering force upon our thinned and weary battalions,” 
.. . but “all appeared to be doing well, our troops withdrawing in 
order to the cover of the guns (!), and victory, so far as possession of 
the field was concerned, had already settled upon our banners.” Here 
are defeat and victory in two consecutive paragraphs (very mixed of 
course), 

Having thus snatched victory from Lee’s and Jackson’s innumer- 
able hosts, his army is beaten by a repulsed fragment of the half of the 
Fifth United States Cavalry; “the artillery on the left were thrown 
into confusion by a charge of cavalry coming from the front. With 
no infantry to support, these and the other batteries limbered up and 
moved to the rear.” 

The infantry long gone, the artillery thus driven off by his own 
cavalry, he evidently admits, even proves, a bad defeat? 

No indeed! In the neat paragraph (p. 226) he proceeds, “ Thus 
was accomplished, with defeat and heavy loss to the enemy, the with- 
drawal of the right wing of the army in execution of the orders of the 
major-general commanding.” . 

His Century article is much in the same vein, with pleasant varia- 
tions; thus, p. 322: “The troops on the left and centre retired, some 
Vou. XIII.—No. 6. 42 
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hastily, but not in confusion, often turning back to repulse and pursue 
the advancing enemy.” (Sic !) 


THE CORRESPONDENCE. 
WasHINGTON, May 2, 1885, 
Exssitt Houses. 
GENERAL GrorGE B. McCLELLAn, No. 32 Washington Square, New York. 

Sir,—Very soon after the occupation of Harrison’s Landing by the Army of 
the Potomac, the campaign having closed, and my cavalry command being greatly 
reduced, the half of it, by the management of my late commander, having even 
left the sphere of your command, I applied to you to be relieved and sent to Wash- 
ington. An order was issued July 5 granting my request. After I had embarked, 
a communication was delivered to me with your order to return the said order, and 
substituting for it one identical, except the omission of the words “at his request.”’ 

The last volume (xi.) of ‘‘ Rebellion Records’’ gives an explanation of this 
mystery of discourtesy, in a letter to you from General F. J. Porter, dated July 4, 
recommending my relief. 

As he had no military right to make the recommendation touching an officer not 
under his command, the wonder is that he had the presumption to make it; but a 
greater one that you should act on it, as you evidently did, and in a manner pre- 
cluding investigation ; which must have very exactly met his views and proved his 
malignity, for any imaginable sense of duty actuating him would have been satisfied 
by the fact that I was relieved. 

Why, General McClellan, did you not. inform me of this injurious official 
paper? You judged me without a hearing, and, worse, the letter was carefully 
filed away in those dark records, very sure one day to meet some enemy’s eye; 
but now, twenty-three years after, published in imperishable form, offering a 
bitter cup to my old age, and only not quite too late perhaps to neutralize the foul 
blot for my posterity’s sake. The right to confront an accuser is held sacred by our 
race—was fought for. And, moreover, in the military profession there is—like the 
unwritten common law—a strong honor-binding sense of the duty of a commanding 
general, exercising, as others under him do, so much arbitrary power, to protect the 
honor of officers,—the rights of all. If you had informed me, instead of making 
yourself an accessory to a miserable libel, a court could then in a few hours have 
settled the matter forever. 

It is well to enclose to you a document that will show you that what I have 
written has good foundation, and, too, that others have been injured. 

If any reparation for this injury be now possible to you, I give you this oppor- 
tunity to make it. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
P. St. Geo. Cooke, 
Brevet Major-General U.S.A. 


The following letter of General Merritt, Superintendent of Mili- 
tary Academy, was enclosed with the letter to General McClellan: 


West Point, New York, 
April 8, 1885. 
GENERAL P. St. Gro. Cooxsr, U.S. Army, Detroit, Michigan. 

Dear General,—I have just read with indignation the official letter published 
in Series I. vol. xi. Part III. pp. 297-298 of the “Rebellion Records,’ signed 
‘© F, J. Porter, Brigadier-General Commanding.’’ The statements in the letter are 
false without a single exception so far as I know the facts, and I am perfectly cog- 
nizant of everything as to which statement is made, save as to the orders given you 
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by F. J. Porter. . . . The cavalry remained, with you in immediate command on 
that portion of the field, until after midnight on the 27th of June, 1862. It pro- 
vided litter-bearers and lantern-bearers for our surgeons who went over the field of 
battle succoring and attending the wounded. 

In fact, the very reverse of every statement made in the above-mentioned letter 
is true. The cavalry was the last force to leave the field and to cross the Chicka- 
hominy, and the bridge on which it crossed, between twelve midnight on the 27th 
and 2 A.M. on the 28th of June, was, I think, rendered impassable by your order. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that for your own reputation, as far as the 
estimate of it by strangers and posterity is concerned, it is imperatively demanded 
that you should not rest until a public refutation of the gross calumny contained in 
the above referred to letter is made. You owe this course as well to your command, 
which did then, as did the cavalry always afterwards, noble, creditable, and decisive 


service in battle and on campaign. 
(Signed) W. Merritt. 


New York, May 11, 1885. 
GENERAL P. St. G. Cooxg, U.S. Army. 

Sir,—Your letter of the 2d has reached me. 

I remember nothing whatever in regard to the circumstances attending the 
change in the form of the order relieving you from duty with the Army of the 
Potomac, nor even that the change was made. My mind at the time in question 
was so fully occupied by the responsibility resting upon me that it is quite probable 
that I never saw the order and knew nothing of the change, which was one that 
might naturally have been made by the adjutant-general? on his own responsibility. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Grorce B. McCLEeLran. 


My letter above speaks for itself. 


* * * * * 


1 Karnest application was made April 29 to the Secretary of War for a court of 
inquiry as to the above matter. It was answered June 2, 1885: ‘It is clearly now 
impossible to correct all the misrepresentations or unjust criticisms made during 
the war; and to attempt it in one case would only create demands for like inves- 
tigations in other instances, leading in time to endless controversial literature. The 
Secretary therefore declines to order the court of inquiry applied for.’’—P. Sr. G. C. 

2Dead! His friends think he was the last man ever to have taken such a 
responsibility or done such a thing.—P. Sr. G. C. 


P. St. GEo. CooxKE, 
Brevet Major-General U. 8. Army, Retired. 
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SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN OF 1864. 


I.—TUNNEL HILL AND DALTON. 


IF it were not that the little ones—concerning whom our home letters 
were filled with thoughts and messages—have grown up around us into 
manhood and womanhood, we, comrades of campaign and battle, could 
hardly realize that it was twenty-one years ago last spring that General 
Grant, from Washington, undertook “ the initiative in the spring cam- 
paign” when he hoped to be able “to work all parts of the army 
together.” 

But I am settled into a conviction of the truth when I catch up an 
old letter of mine dated “Cleveland, East Tennessee, May 1, 1864,” 
with the printed caption, “ Headquarters Fourth Army Corps, Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland.” That letter begins: “ It is almost the an- 
niversary of the battle of Chancellorsville and of the birth of our little 
boy (born May 3, 1863).” This child was then but one year old; now 
he is in the full vigor of manhood, strong and hearty, and twenty- 
two. Thus, comrades, we open our eyes to behold another generation 
close behind us, and fast taking our places in the active life, but, thank 
God, not in a bloody spring campaign of a hundred battles like that 
of twenty-one years ago. 

How heartily Grant’s lieutenant, the impulsive, the indefatigable, 
the sanguine, the prophetic Sherman, responded to the call of his able 
chief! He declared that his (Grant’s) letters (which contained the 
plans of campaign) afforded him (Sherman) “infinite satisfaction.” 
That this working together, this verging to a common centre, appeared 
to Sherman to be, for the first time, like “enlightened war.” “ Like 
yourself,” he says to Grant, “ you take the biggest load, and from me 
you shall have thorough and hearty co-operation.” 

When Sherman wrote this he was already in Nashville organizing 
the three armies of the Tennessee, the Cumberland, and the Ohio, and 
was introducing a systematic plan for fetching supplies, which, rigidly 
adhered to, did lay the proper foundations for a campaign which was 
destined not to end till his enemy’s forces had been crushed, his re- 
sources hopelessly crippled, his means of transportation fatally inter- 
rupted, and all communication between his remaining fragments in the 
extreme East and the far West absolutely cut off. 
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Grant counted upon Sherman’s experience and ability, his quick- 
ness and his prompt co-operation, and he did not in the least mistake 
his man. 

Of the respective commanders of the armies which were to operate 
in advance of Chattanooga, namely, of the Cumberland, the Tennes- 
see, and the Ohio, General Sherman was also fortunate in his lieuten- 
ants. He writes: “ In Generals Thomas, McPherson, and Schofield I 
had three generals of education and experience, admirably qualified for 
the work before us. Each has made a history of his own, and I need 
not here dwell on their respective merits as men, or as commanders 
of armies, except that each possessed special qualities of mind and of 
character which fitted them in the highest degree for the work then 
in contemplation.” 

Certain subordinate changes affected me personally. The 5th of 
April, 1864, I went from my camp in Lookout Valley to Chattanooga, 
and visited General Thomas. He explained to me that the order was 
already prepared for consolidating the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps 
into one body (the Twentieth Corps), of which General Hooker was to 
have the command. General Slocum was to be sent to Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, to control operations in that ‘quarter, and I was to go to 
the Fourth Army Corps, enabling General Granger to take advantage 
of a leave of absence. The formal instructions themselves reached my 
camp that evening. 

I had commanded the Eleventh Corps a year and four days; that 
included three campaigns and four battles. One division, the First, 
had been separated from us after Gettysburg and sent to South Caro- 
lina, so that the Eleventh was now comparatively small. I had under 
these new orders a fine corps twenty thousand strong, composed mainly 
of Western men. It had three divisions. Two commanders, Stanley 
and T. J. Wood, were experienced army officers. A little later General 
John Newton, who will be recalled for his work at Gettysburg and in 
other engagements in the East and in the West well known to every 
soldier, came to me at Cleveland, East Tennessee, and was assigned to 
the remaining division, which General Wagner had been temporarily 
commanding at Loudon. The corps was much scattered, as I found on 
my arrival at headquarters in Loudon the 10th of April. The First 
Division (Stanley’s) General Thomas had kept on outpost duty along his 
own front east of Chattanooga; two brigades at Blue Springs and one 
at Ottowah ; the Third Division (Wood’s) had remained, after the fall 
- Knoxville campaign, in the Department of the Ohio near to Knoxville, 
while the Second, as I have intimated, was at Loudon, to keep up com- 
munications between the two departments of Thomas and Schofield. 
It was here at Loudon the previous autumn that Colonel Boughton, of 
the One Hundred and Forty-third New York Regiment, had found 
the numerous Confederate wagons, partially destroyed, with which in 
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one night he bridged the deep ford for more than a thousand feet across 
the Little Tennessee. 

After the briefest visit and assumption of command, I speedily 
moved headquarters to Cleveland, fifty miles below. My first duty 
immediately undertaken was to concentrate the corps in that vicinity, 
inspect the different brigades, and ascertain their condition as to trans- 
portation, clothing, and other supplies. Part of the command had been 
all winter marching and camping, skirmishing and fighting, in East 
Tennessee, so that the regiments coming from that quarter were short 
of everything essential to the field, and the animals were weak and 
thin. 

We must here remember, to the credit of General Sherman, who, 
with extraordinary promptness, increased the railway transportation 
from Nashville to our army, that supplies were soon forthcoming, and, 
to the credit of the officers,—subordinate commanders, quartermasters, 
and commissaries,—that the 3d of May, when orders arrived for the 
first forward movement, the entire corps had sufficient transportation, 
clothing, rations, and ammunition to effect with safety and order a long 
flanking march, in the immediate presence of the enemy, to Catoosa 
Springs. 

This 3d cf May, General Schofield, with his head of sila, had 
arrived at Cleveland. With us the preceding month had been a very 
busy one. The discouragements of the past seemed already over for 
both officers and men. Now new life was infused into the whole body. 
Something was doing. Large forces were rapidly coming together, and 
it was evident to every soldier that something important was to be un- 
dertaken. The churches were filled with soldiers on Sundays. Chris- 
tian men, members of the Christian Commission, had been permitted 
to visit our camps, and were still with us, among them D. L. Moody, 
now so well known to the country for his sympathy and friendship for 
men. His words of hope and encouragement then spoken to the mul- 
titudes of soldiers will never be forgotten. I wrote from Cleveland a 
few words, which serve as reminders: “I have a very, very pleasant 
place for headquarters, just in the outskirts of Cleveland.” The house 
belonged to the company which owned the copper-mills. . . . “ We are 
drawing nigh another trial of arms, perhaps more terrific than ever. 
But, on the eve of an active campaign and battles, I am not in any 
degree depressed. . . . When it can be done, there is a quiet happiness 
in being able to say, think, and feel, Not what I will, but what Thou 
wilt... . Weare hoping that this campaign will end the war, and I 
am more sanguine in that belief or hope than ever before. God grant 
that no more disasters befall us.” 

With our left well covered by McCook’s cavalry, we commenced 
to move in two columns, the left one passing through Red Clay and 
the other by Salem Church. The morning of the 4th found us, as I 
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have before said, at Catoosa Springs. These springs were on the left 
of General Thomas’s lines, fronting Tunnel Hill. 

Tunnel Hill was the outpost of Confederate Johnston’s army, which 
looked towards Chattanooga. The bulk of his force was at Dalton, cov- 
ered by artificial works northward and eastward, and by the mountain 
range of Rocky Face Ridge towards the west. The famous defile 
through this abrupt mountain was called Buzzard’s Roost Gap. From 
Rocky Face to Tunnel Hill—a parallel range of heights—the Chattc- 
nooga Railway crosses a narrow valley, passes beneath the hill by a 
tunnel, and on towards Chattanooga. 

The Confederate official returns for April 30, 1864, give Johnston’s 
total force fifty-two thousand nine hundred and ninety-two, and when 
Polk’s corps had joined a little later at Resaca, his total was seventy- 
one thousand two hundred and thirty-five. 

General Sherman, in his memoirs, aggregates the Army of the Cum- 
berland, sixty thousand seven hundred and seventy-three; the Army of 
the Tennessee in the field, twenty-four thousand four hundred and sixty- 
five; the Army of the Ohio, thirteen thousand five hundred and fifty- 
nine; making a grand total of ninety-eight thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-seven officers and men, with two hundred and fifty-four cannon. 

As Johnston’s artillerymen were about the same in number as 
Sherman’s, probably his pieces of artillery numbered not less than 
ours. 
The Army of the Cumberland delayed in the vicinity of Catoosa 
Spriugs till the 7th of May, to enable McPherson to get into a posi- 
tion in Sugar Valley to the south of us, and to bring down Schofield 
to the east of us, near to Red Clay,—that is, to Johnston’s direct 
northern front. 

It will be seen that the Chattanooga (Western and Atlantic) Rail- 
road, which passes through the Tunnel Hill, Buzzard’s Roost, and then 
on to Dalton, where it meets a northern branch coming through Red 
Clay, constituted our line of supply and communication. General 
Thomas had advised that McPherson and Schofield make demonstra- 
tion directly against the position at Dalton, while he himself, with the 
Army of the Cumberland, should pass through the Snake Creek Gap 
and fall upon Johnston’s communications. General Thomas felt con- 
fident, if his plan was adopted, of a speedy and decisive victory. I 
believe that he, as events proved, was quite right; but Sherman then 
thought that the risk to his own communications was too great to admit 
of his throwing of his main body so quickly upon the enemy’s rear, and 
to attempt this by a detour of upwards of twenty miles. Later in the 
campaign, Sherman’s practical judgment induced him to risk even more 
when he sent whole armies upon the enemy’s lines of supplies. But at 
this time, as we have seen, only McPherson’s small force was selected 
for that operation. 
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Everything being in readiness on the 7th, the Army of the Cum- 
berland began its characteristic work ; that is, to go straight against 
the enemy’s front lines, and then skirmish and fight, intrench batteries, 
work forward little by little, here and there, and bang away against 
every sort of obstacle, natural and artificial, that might lie in the way. 
This was done in order to keep the enemy busy while Schofield or 
McPherson was turning his flank. 

The morning of the 7th the Fourth Corps left camp at Catoosa 
Springs to perform its part in these operations. It led off due east 
along the Alabama road till it came into the neighborhood of a Mr. 
Lee’s house. Here a partiak unfolding took place ; quite a long front 
appeared, Stanley on the right, Newton on the left, and Wood in re- 
serve. First a few cracks of rifles, then an exciting skirmish set in, 
but there was no halting. Steadily our men pressed forward, driving 
back first the hostile cavalry pickets and outer lines, till, awaking op- 
position more and more, about nine o’clock our foe crowned the Tun- 
nel Hill with considerable force, and fired briskly upon our advance. 
The same occurred to the Fourteenth Corps, coming up simultaneously 
beyond our right. With a little observation it was detected that the 
Confederate artillery had only cavalry supports, so that immediately an 
order ran along the lines, and our troops charged and carried the 
“ crowned” hill. 

From Tunnel Hill we had Rocky Face in plain view. It was a 
continuous, craggy ridge at least five hundred feet high, very narrow 
on top, but having in places spur-like abutments jutting out to the east 
and west. On the crest, for the most part, it was so narrow that six 
men could not march abreast. The western front presented in places 
a perpendicular face almost as abrupt as the Palisades of the Hudson, 
while, favorable to Johnston’s defense, the eastern steeps were more 
gradual. Through Buzzard’s Roost there were both the railway and a 
wagon road, also a small stream of water. This the Confederates had 
so dammed up as to present a formidable obstacle. They had so ar- 
ranged their batteries and their infantry intrenchments as to completely 
sweep every possible pathway in that defile. General Thomas, how- 
ever, pushed forward his troops with steadiness and vigor,—Fourteenth 
Corps in centre, Fourth and Twentieth on right and left,—while Mc- 
Pherson was winding his way through Snake Creek Gap towards Re- 
saca, and Schofield steadily pressing his heavy skirmish-lines southward 
from Red Clay to unveil the Dalton intrenchments. 

Far away to our right, southward, on the 9th of May, the Twen- 
tieth Corps, under Hooker, had hard fighting indeed. “The rebel line 
was carried and held for a few minutes, but, finding themselves exposed 
to a raking, plunging fire from a new position, they were compelled 
to fall back.” Fifty men were killed and a large number wounded. 
My personal friend, Lieutenant-Colonel MclIlvain, Sixty-fourth Ohio, 
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was here killed. Every regimental commander in this struggle was 
wounded. 

The Fourteenth Corps also, under General Palmer, near to us, had 
its own work. Morgan’s brigade, especially, was brought into line 
and hotly engaged. From this command, the Sixty-sixth Illinois 
Regiment kept working forward by the side of the dangerous gap, 
drawing fire and driving in the enemy’s outer lines. It is said that 
they finally obtained shelter within speaking distance of their foe. One 
enterprising corporal, it is reported, made a bargain with some Con- 
federates who were throwing down heavy boulders from above, that if 
they would refrain he would read them the President’s famous amnesty 
proclamation, and that comparative quiet was kept while he did so. 

To go back a little in our narrative, on the 8th of May, General 
Newton managed, some two miles north of the gap, to push a small 
force up the slope, and then, taking the defenders by a rush, drove them 
along until he had succeeded in capturing from the Confederates at 
least one-third of the ridge. He there established a signal station. 
He next tried, but in vain, to seize and capture a Confederate signal 
party, which he deemed too actively talking with their flags. 

Stanley and Wood, on Newton’s right, stretched out their lines to 
some extent, and gave Newton all the support they could in that difficult 
ground. During the night his men dragged up two pieces of artillery, 
and by their help gained another hundred yards. 

On the 9th of May another experiment was tried. Under orders, 
I sent Stanley’s division for a reconnoissance into that horrid gap of 
Buzzard’s Roost until it had drawn from the enemy a strong artillery 
fire, and caused to be opened an incessant rattle of long lines of mus- 
ketry. 

It was while making preparations for this fearful reconnoissance 
that a group of officers were standing around me, among them General 
Stanley and Colonel (then Captain) J. C. Knittin, of his staff. The 
enemy’s riflemen were, we thought, beyond range; but one of them, 
noticing our party, fired into the group. His eccentric bullet made two 
or three holes through the back of my coat without wounding me, and 
then passed through Captain Kniffin’s hat, and struck a tree close at 
hand. 

McPherson’s operations near Resaca were not so successful as Gen- 
eral Sherman had hoped. Though there were but two Confederate 
brigades at that town, the nature of the ground was, for McPherson, 
unpropitious in the extreme. The deep, abrupt ravines, the tangled 
and thick wood, and the complete artificial works recently renewed, 
which covered the approaches to Resaca, caused McPherson to follow 
the letter of his instructions; so that after an unsuccessful effort to 
strike the railroad, Johnston’s main artery, he fell back to a defensive line 
near the mouth of the gap, and there thoroughly intrenched his front. 
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Speaking of this, Sherman says, “Such an opportunity does not 
occur twice in a single life. . . . Still, he (McPherson) was perfectly 
justified by his orders, and fell back, and assumed an unassailable 
defensive position in Sugar Valley, on the Resaca side of Snake Creek 
Gap.” 

Just as soon as Sherman had received this news he altered his plan, 
and sent his main army, except Stoneman’s cavalry division and my 
corps, by the same route. Stoneman with this force had just arrived 
from Kentucky. 

I kept up on the old ground an aggressive work during the army’s 
southward march with perhaps even more persistency than before; yet 
probably the withdrawal of Schofield by General Sherman, and the 
replacement of his skirmishers by cavalry, together with the report 
that McPherson was so near to his communications, made the always 
cautious Confederate general suspicious that something in the enemy’s 
camp was going wrong for him. Therefore, on the 12th, he pushed 
out towards Stoneman, and made a strong reconnoissance, which we 
beheld at a distance, and in the ravines and thickets and uncertain 
light magnified to our lively vision. At first some of our generals 
feared that Johnston, letting his communications go, would attempt a 
battle with the Fourth Corps alone. But soon the tide turned the 
other way, and the tentative force retired within the Confederate in- 
trenchments. Under the cover of the night Joe Johnston, as he did 
many times thereafter, made one of his handsome retreats. No man 
could make retreats from the front of an active, watchful enemy with 
better success than he. At daylight of the 13th I pressed after the 
moving foe, with the cavalry and the Fourth Corps, as boldly as _pos- 
sible, but was delayed all day by the enemy’s active rear-guard ; the 
roughness of the country affording that guard successive shelters. It 
took time to dislodge the fearless hinderers, yet I did finally that very 
night succeed in forming substantial junction with General Sherman, 
who was at that time near McPherson, to the west of Resaca. 

Meanwhile, Johnston with his main body was preparing the ap- 
proaches to that town for the next day’s battle. 

To show the costliness of such operations, in my corps alone there 
were already in these little combats about three hundred killed and 


wounded. 


II.—RESACA.! 


Sometimes during the war it was difficult for certain journals to keep 
their correspondents with the army. If anything improper or calcu- 
lated to give undue information crept into print and into circulation, 
the commanding general held the newspaper man nearest at hand 

1 This article was published in the last issue. It is reprinted to observe chrono- 
logical sequence. 
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accountable. Often he was banished from the front, or so treated that 
he could not successfully report. Latterly in the war, correspondents 
obtained positions as additional aides, or some enterprising junior staff- 
officer undertook to write regularly to a public journal, thus doing 
double duty. For example, Captain D. P. Conyngham, an Irish 
officer who published a book after the war, was in the Twenty-third 
Corps on General Judah’s staff. He also corresponded regularly with 
the New York Herald. I mention him particularly because he was 
present at the battle of Resaca, and gives some characteristic pen 
sketches of some of the prominent actors in that battle. That General 
Sherman, who had often been misrepresented by the correspondents, 
was not at this time very friendly to them appears in Conyngham’s 
sketch of him. The evening of the 13th of May, with one staff-officer, 
General Sherman joined McPherson in Sugar Valley. Conyngham 
says, “He was anxious and nervous, as was evident from the fierce 
manner he pulled at his unlit cigar, and twitched that strange rough 
face of his.” In another place he says, “He has little reserve in 
concealing his opinions of other officers.” 

He had worked hard all night after his arrival near Resaca. Sher- 
man was then greatly disappointed. With his intense confidence in 
McPherson and his Army of the Tennessee, he had believed that 
Confederate Johnston’s force would now be driven into a broken and 
disastrous retreat; but by McPherson’s pulling back to Sugar Valley 
the whole programme was changed. Now a big battle must be fought 
against an intrenched position. I will give the scene just west of 
Resaca as the correspondent presents it. “ Next day (the 14th of May, 
1864), wearied and sleepy, he sat on a log, beside a shady tree, to rest 
himself, and soon fell asleep. He had but a single orderly with him ; 
some man in passing made an insinuating comment, fur example, ‘A 
pretty way we are commanded.’ Sherman awakened by the noise of 
passing men overheard: the remark: ‘Stop, my man, ... while you 
were sleeping last night I was planning for you, sir: and now I was 
taking a nap.’” 

A little later, when several generals had gathered around him, he 
was told that Johnston had evacuated the Rocky Face Ridge and Dal- 
ton, and that Kilpatrick had been wounded. I had the night before 
brought the first item of this news, so that Sherman already knew it. 
Now reflecting upon the situation at Resaca, he said, “ Well, we must 
get them out of this too. McPherson, had you held this position 
when you first occupied it, they (the Confederates) would find them- 
selves in a nice trap.” “General,” replied McPherson, “I found my 
flank exposed and open to them by good roads, whilst I had not a 
single road by which reinforcements could come up, if attacked ; so I 
fell back to a stronger position.” “Oh, pshaw!” said Sherman. “ It 
can’t be helped now, though.” 
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General Thomas was with Sherman that morning. The lively 
captain looked upon his sturdy face and wrote, “ Major-General 
Thomas is quite the reverse of Sherman, both in manner and appear- 
ance. He is tall, stout, with brawny frame and shoulders. His head 
is slightly bent forward, as if drooping with care and thought.” (This 
was temporary, for habitually Thomas’s head was erect.) “ His hair 
and beard, which he wears cut pretty short, are rather dark, and 
slightly sprinkled with gray. He is about fifty years of age and looks 
his age fully. ... As a general, Thomas is calm and cautious; 
does everything by rule; leaves nothing to chance. He makes his 
arrangements for a battle with caution and foresight, and is sure to 
have every column and division move with clock-work regularity, and 
strike at the proper time and place. Nothing disturbs or unnerves 
him.” 

I regard this as a fair picture of General Thomas as I saw him that 
morning when we were bringing our corps into position before Resaca, 
except the idea conveyed that he was a mere machine-man. His intel- 
lect was active enough while devising or planning, but firm and steady 
when a decision had been arrived at. He was thoroughly subordinate, 
He earnestly seconded General Sherman in all his undertakings, 
whether just in accordance with his judgment or not. 

While these sketches were being offered and taken on the most 
prominent point of observation between Resaca and Taylor’s Ridge, the 
troops were struggling through the ravines and thickets into a position 
encircling Johnston’s lines, which were already firmly established. 

Joseph E. Johnston speaking of Resaca says, “The two armies 
(Sherman’s and his own) were formed in front of Resaca nearly at the 
same time; so that the Federal army could give battle on equal terms, 
except as to numbers, by attacking promptly,—the difference being 
about ten to four.” 

There is evidently a mistake in this statement. In all Confederate 
writings this claim of disparity of numbers is noticeable. As General 
Polk had arrived, and the Confederate army at this place is admitted by 
Hood to have been then about seventy-five thousand, and as General 
Sherman’s force was at first ninety-eight thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-seven, then being diminished by a thousand casualties at Rocky 
Face and vicinity, and increased by Stoneman’s cavalry, which did not 
exceed four thousand, giving a new aggregate of about one hundred 
and one thousand seven hundred and ninety-seven, it is difficult to 
understand how Johnston can make it anywhere near two to one against 
himself. It is well, however, to remember, what we have before fre- 
quently noticed, that our opponents used the word “ effectives,” proba- 
bly counting the actual number of men carrying rifles and carbines, 
plus the enlisted artillerymen actually with their guns; whereas our 
officers counted in all present for duty, officers and men, no matter how 
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multitudinous and varied the duties might be. It is, therefore, plain 
that the disparity between the armies was not very great at the battle 
of Resaca. We probably could not possibly put into line of battle, 
counting actual fighting elements, more than four men to Johnston’s 
three. 

With regard to “attacking promptly,” that is easily said; but to 
attack at once on arrival at a new place is seldom practicable. To do so 
it should require an immediate and thorough knowledge of the strength 
and position of your opposing forces. On the 14th of May, 1864, Polk 
with the new corps had already come up from below and formed to the 
right of the two Confederate brigades which had been at Resaca and 
completely intrenched. For the defensive, in two hours’ time that new 
line could have been extended to the Connasauga, making a beautiful 
front from the Oostanaula along behind Camp Creek. or defense, the 
position between these three streams—from the rugged nature of the 
ground, the materials at hand for obstructions, and the grand places 
for locating all his artillery—was to the Confederate commander as 
good as the Fredericksburg Heights to Lee. 

Next to Polk’s corps came Hardee’s, and on Hardee’s right the 
corps of Hood, which was faced west and north, near Huey’s house, 
in a strong double line. Hood covered the railway and effectually 
closed every other approach from that quarter. 

Johnston’s line was now three miles in extent, and curved—some- 
thing like ours at Gettysburg—in the shape of a horseshoe, so that it 
was easily reinforced from one part to another and from its reserves. 
As always in this campaign, this Confederate army was promptly 
marched into position and thoroughly intrenched. 

On the other hand, our forces approaching Resaca through the Gap 
on the one side, and from Dalton on the other, had to feel for the 
enemy’s picket lines and for each other in that blind, rough, broken, 
wild, tangled, unknown region. It was near twelve o’clock of the 14th 
of May before we had formed solid junction, and then the lines had to 
be changed as we worried forward through troublesome ravines, wooded 
valleys, hills obstructed by crags, steep rocks, old logs, and underbrush. 
Sometimes long gaps between brigades troubled the division com- 
manders, and sometimes an astonishing overlapping of forces displaced 
regiments as they were advanced. 

The 14th, then, was mainly spent in placing McPherson on our 
right near the Oostanaula, Schofield next, and Thomas on the left. 
My corps, the Fourth, reached the railroad and formed the flank, 
Sherman’s extreme left, and was faced against the strong position of 
Hood. As the Connasauga bended off far to the east, it was quite 
impossible for my left regiments to reach that river, so that I was again 
forced to have the left of my line “in the air.” But Stanley’s excel- 
lent division stationed there, by refusing (drawing back) its left brigade 
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and nicely posting its artillery, formed as good an artificial obstacle 
against Hood as was possible. 

Let. us now go to Sherman’s southernmost troops, and for a time 
confine our attention to the operations of the Army of the Tennessee, 
It will be remembered that General McPherson, its commander, fell 
near Atlanta, before the end of this campaign, so that, being his suc- 
cessor, his dispatches and records fell to me. In making up my report, 
I said for the 9th of May, “The command on the lead (General 
Dodge’s Sixteenth Corps) pushed on, the cavalry in advance, till 
within about eight and a half miles of the town (Resaca), when Kil- 
patrick encountered considerable infantry force, in charging which 
he was wounded and obliged to leave the field.” The date was an 
error, This wounding occurred in the manner and at the place de- 
scribed, but near noon of the 12th, instead of the 9th of May. Kil- 
patrick sustained his usual reputation for boldness and activity in 
scouting, and for success in promptly clearing away the enemy’s out- 
posts. ‘This wound, though severe, did not long detain him from the 
field. 

The forward movement from the Snake Creek Gap was taken up 
and completed on the 13th of May. One corps, Logan’s Fifteenth, 
was deployed, and General Veatch’s division, of the Sixteenth, brought 
up in support. The resistance of the enemy’s skirmishers became 
greater and greater as Logan’s lines neared Camp Creek. Coming to 
an open field, he discovered beyond the field a north and south ridge 
of land not more than a thousand yards distant. This ridge was occu- 
pied by Confederate artillery, and supported by Confederate infantry, 
moderately intrenched. Quickly Logan had a battery well placed and 
put into action, and in a short time succeeded in silencing the opposing 
cannon ; then his brave men, in line, sprang forward to clear the ridge 
and possess it. At this point, crossing the Resaca wagon-road, General 
Logan’s entire corps took permanent position; and one division of the 
Sixteenth, under the brave General Dodge, formed line on its right, 
and the whole front was speedily covered by breastworks and ditches. 
Resaca was now in plain sight, so that the town and the railway bridge 
near it were exposed to Logan’s perpetual artillery firing. 

General Sherman had instructed McPherson, just before the re- 
mainder of the army joined him, to work towards his left and forward, 
and make an effort to seize the railroad north of Resaca. To this end, 
during the 14th of May, several demonstrations were made by Mc- 
Pherson’s Army of the Tennessee to carry out Sherman’s instructions, 
or at least to keep Confederate Polk’s men so busy that they could not 
reinforce Hardee and Hood farther north, where, judging by the 
sound, hard fighting was going on against Thomas and Schofield. 
Logan says, “General Osterhaus (one of his division commanders) 
took advantage of the feints to attack the enemy’s skirmishers in the 
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heavily-wooded valley near the road. This was done in the most gal- 
lant manner. The bridge over Camp Creek (the stream which sepa- 
rated us from the enemy) was carried, and the Twelfth Missouri In- 
fantry thrown forward into the woods previously occupied by the 
enemy, thus forming a living téte-de-pont, which (operation), in the 
ensuing movements, proved of great value.” 

From this bridge-head the Fifteenth Corps, supported by the Six- 
teenth, both belonging to McPherson’s command, made a further move, 
driving in Polk’s advance from the high ground east of Camp Creek. 
The brigades most hotly engaged were those of General Charles R. 
Woods and Giles A. Smith. 

The new position was taken by them. It was most important, and 
Polk hotly contested the ground ; yet McPherson’s men held it under 
a hot fire, while their pioneers brought up the intrenching tools, which 
they, assisted by many willing hands in the infantry line, used so effect- 
ively that in a short time every exposed place was under the cover of 
fair intrenchments. 

In the early evening, about 7.30, the Confederates made an organ- 
ized and vigorous assault upon this new line, but they were quickly 
repulsed. In anticipation of this assaulting business, Lightburn’s 
brigade had been sent to the right of Giles A. Smith’s brigade, and 
other troops to the support of the brigade of General C. R. Woods. 

These troops were in time to participate in the repulse already de- 
scribed, and Lightburn, for his promptitude and energy, received high 
commendation. A hundred prisoners were taken and some thirteen 
hundred Confederates were killed and wounded on that front in the 
skirmishes and in this combat. 

The importance of McPherson’s capture of the heights referred to, 
situated between Camp Creek and the Oostanaula, cannot be doubted, 
for the high ground spoiled both the railway and the wagon-road 
bridges, and caused the Confederates to lay a new bridge of boats farther 
_ up the river, 

On this point, General Johnston says, “General Sherman was mis- 
informed as to the taking of an important ridge by the advance of Mc- 
Pherson’s whole line, and bloody repulses of Confederate attempts to 
retake it (this on the 15th); there were no such occurrences. But on 
the 14th, about dusk, the left of our line of skirmishers—forty or 
fifty men—was driven from a slight elevation in front of our left, but 
no attempt was made to retake it.” 

General Johnston was certainly mistaken, for there is no conflict in 
the reports. The number of the prisoners taken by McPherson, and the 
number of killed and wounded on his front, are too specific to make an 
error probable. 

Besides the official reports, I have the words of a reliable corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald, who was present. He writes re- 
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specting McPherson’s movement of the 14th: “ He (McPherson) had 
thrown Logan’s corps across the creek and occupied the heights on the 
east bank of the stream overlooking the town. This movement had 
not been accomplished without hard fighting. The rebel batteries along 
the heights poured a dreadful storm of shot and shell upon Logan’s 
advance. McPherson, in order to neutralize this, had placed batteries 
on the heights on the west bank of the stream, annoying the rebel bat- 
teries and thus giving a chance to Logan to charge across the stream 
and take possession of the ridge of hills commanding the rebel position 
around Resaca.” 

Surely General Johnston must have been misinformed. 

True, these heights were not within his continuous intrenched line, 
but they were important outworks, eminently so, when we notice that 
they so thoroughly endangered his railway communication with Resaca. 

Before undertaking to detail the important part borne by General 
Thomas in the battle of Resaca, we will next follow the movements of 
General Schofield’s command. It was usually called the “ Army of 
the Ohio,” but when, as now, separated from its cavalry it had but one 
army corps, the Twenty-third. 

When McPherson, under his orders, was pushing straight for 
Resaca, the two corps, the Twentieth (Hooker) and Fourteenth (Palmer), 
of Thomas’s army, were to keep abreast of him on his left. As soon 
as these two corps were in line the whole north and south front of 
Johnston was covered. But Camp Creek, the dividing line between 
us and our foe, at Palmer’s left, made an abrupt up-stream bend towards 
the west, and the Confederate lines bent off in the opposite direction 
towards the Oostanaula. Schofield’s columns swept in at this point, 
General Judah’s division turning by a sort of right wheel on a pivot 
at the bend, and the energetic Cox’s division, trying to keep up the 
right wheel, swept off leftward while continually changing front to 
the right. 

Judah’s men came up boldly, but were exposed to a double fire; 
every step forward brought them under the fire from Confederate bat- 
teries in elevated salients, which swept their line. Captain Conyngham 
gives a graphic account of Judah’s advance. He says that before 
Judah reached an open space which divided him from the enemy “ his 
first line was broken and fell back on his second. This rallied under 
the fierce storm of shot and shell and advanced, but was also broken.” 

Judah then retired to the woods in his rear, Conyngham further 
says, “I was then acting aide on General Judah’s staff. My horse was 
lamed by a piece of rock, splintered by a round shot, striking him in 
the leg, and I was leading him to the rear when I met Major (now 
Colonel) Wherry of Schofield’s staff.” The two held here quite a parley. 
Wherry wanted to know where were Judah’s other aides. The captain 
pointed them out near a sheltering rock. “He (Wherry) rode over to 
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them ; they refused to go in (that is, on to Judah’s front), and he turned 
to me exclaiming, ‘What will Ido? ‘Well, major, my horse is lame; 
dismount an orderly, and I will go in.’ . . . I went in (under fire to 
Judah’s lines), accompanied by the brave, dashing Major Wherry. We 
succeeded in reaching Judah’s position between the contending batteries, 
though shot and shell were all the time plowing through the ranks 
and mowing down the columns and trees around us,” 

The gallant captain was hurt and stunned for a time in carrying 
Judah’s orders, but succeeded at last in leading up Hovey’s division— 
that is, Schofield’s reserve—to Judah’s relief and support. 

Meanwhile, Cox’s division, somehow separated in the woods from 
Judah’s, met the enemy boldly on his own front, seized his intrench- 
ments, as he says in his book, “driving the enemy from them at a 
charge after a fierce struggle.” 

By the help of other troops General Cox’s division was enabled to 
hold its ground. His soldiers did as McPherson’s men did later at 
Atlanta, aligned themselves on the outside of the enemy’s trenches and 
sheltered their front by the small embankment till help came. 

I remember that swinging movement of General Cox, for I had a. 
good place for observation. It was the first time that my attention 
had been especially called to this handsome, gallant officer and able 
man. He was following his troops, and appeared full of spirit and 


energy as he rode past the group of officers who were with me. I was 
then watching to find where his lines would finally rest, so as to deploy 
and support his left. This part of our work was exciting, for the air 
was already full of bursting shells and other hissing missiles of death. 


O. O. Howarp, 
Brig.-Gen. U. 8S. Army. 


(To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A WESTERN VOLUN. 
TEER. 


i. 


In looking back nearly a quarter of a century, and attempting to repro- 
duce, for the benefit of the succeeding generation, the stirring scenes 
which occurred at the commencement of the war of the Rebellion, one 
becomes painfully conscious of the limits placed by nature upon the 
average human memory. Many important events and incidents escape, 
or have been crowded out by more recent impressions of greater per- 
sonal importance to the individual, and these deficiencies can only be 
made up by the recollections of others, and in this way is it possible 
at last to get at the truth in regard to great events. It has long been 
a source of astonishment to many that half a dozen individuals, all 
of whom participated in a certain battle, can none of them agree in 
their account of it. Is it possible to reconcile these conflicting state- 
ments? is often asked. I must answer yes, that all these men may be 
truthful and fair observers, and yet not agree, for the reason that a 
battle of any magnitude is fought along such an extensive line that 
even the commanding general cannot see every part of the field, and 
the men tell what they saw; to them the battle, but in reality only a 
small part of it. Another tells a different story because of his location. 
What is needed is to put all of these accounts together to obtain the 
whole, and the foundation is now being laid for the future correct 
historian. 

When Fort Sumter was fired upon I happened to be in the city of 
Philadelphia, pursuing my studies as a medical student, although a 
Western boy by adoption. I can never forget the crowd around the 
bulletin-board on the old Ledger building at Third and Chestnut Streets 
in that city during the entire time of the bombardment: the noisy 
patriotism of the men; the clinched fists and angry oaths, and other 
evidences of the determination of those there assembled, come what 
would, to uphold the flag of their country, in spite of all the efforts 
the men of the South were able to make. And when the end of the 
beginning came, with the announcement of the surrender of the fort, 
what a cry of indignation went up from the assembled thousands. 
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The recollection of those days, with their attendant excitement, as it 
seems to me now, could never be blotted from my memory, and I 
sincerely trust they may never be repeated in this country. 

As an illustration of the height of feeling aroused in the staid 
City of Brotherly Love by this high-handed act of the rebels, I will 
mention an incident which occurred in a Presbyterian church on the 
northeast corner of Tenth and Filbert Streets, which I attended the fol- 
lowing Sunday. During the sermon the pastor took frequent occasion 
to allude to the great crisis through which our country was passing, and 
the duty devolving upon all good citizens ; and at the close, and as soon 
as the benediction had been pronounced, the organist, carried away by 
the spirit of the times, struck up the soul-stirring notes of “ Hail Colum- 
bia.” The usual crowding out of church was arrested as if by magic, 
and for all, this music never seemed so glorious; but when that was 
completed, the player, given over fully to the enthusiasm his music 
had created, glided to “The Star-Spangled Banner, oh, long may it 
wave, o’er the land of the free and the home of the brave!” I wish 
the scene could have been witnessed by thousands. A partially-sup- 
pressed cheer burst forth that was beyond the power of any one to 
suppress. 

How vivid the succeeding days, with the excitement of enlistments 
and hurrying of troops through Philadelphia to Washington, appear to 
me! For a long time the inquiry on all sides was, “ Are you going?” 
or, “ When do you go?” “ What will you do with your family while 
you are gone?” But on every hand was the sound of the fife and 
drum, as the citizens rushed to arms, to answer in person the challenge 
of the haughty Southron. But I had almost forgotten that I was a 
Western volunteer, and so must pass quickly over a year and return to 
my adopted State of Illinois. Although the patriotic fire burnt very 
actively in my youthful breast, the fact that I was partly through my 
medical course, and my father’s wishes, restrained me from donning the 
blue for the time. But my good friend Dr. G. enlisted for three 
months at the first tap of the drum, and was soon at the front, and of 
course I must do what I could for his family during his absence. 

The spring of 1862 at length came round, and with it my gradua- 
tion as a medical man, when I hurried back to Illinois, where, in a 
small city upon the eastern bank of the Illinois River, and which had 
been my home for some years, my sign was soon suspended as invitingly 
as youthful professional ambition could suggest. But, while waiting 
for business, the clash of arms still resounded through the land. 
Shiloh had been fought and won, the Peninsular campaign fought and 
lost, and disasters crowded thick and fast upon the Union arms, espe- 
cially in the East. A new call for three hundred thousand men came ; 
and then the impulse that would hardly down within me, to partici- 
pate in the history then being made, became uncontrollable, and the 
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determination ‘to enter the service was soon reached. How to do so 
was the question. Professional interest answered, in the medical staff. 
But inquiry developed the fact that enough applications were already 
filed before the Illinois Army Medical Board to fully occupy that body 
for three months from that time. 

In obedience to this call a company was even then being raised in 
our city, and I was urgently solicited to cast my fortunes with men I 
knew, and who would have an interest in my welfare. It was simply 
impossible to resist these appeals, being already on fire with patriotic 
ardor, and on August 8, 1862, in company with my friend, Lewis 
M., I repaired to the office of a justice of the peace, who adminis- 
tered to us the oath, binding us to three years’ service in the army of 
the United States. About August 14, or a week after enlisting, our 
company was full, and we went into camp at Peoria, Illinois, where 
four or five regiments were then assembling, and preparing to go to 
the front. Here the regimental and company officers were soon elected, 
with the usual heartaches to many who had confidently expected com- 
missions, while the important office of second sergeant fell to my lot in 
the general scramble. I was not prepared to maintain that it was the 
most important official position in the regiment, but that it was one of 
them there was little room for doubt. Medicine was at once relegated 
to the shades of private life, and the infantry tactics became my con- 
stant companion ; for I must soon assume the duties of drill-master of 
one of the company’s squads. And what patience and perseverance it 
did take to teach some of the men the most ordinary duties of a soldier ! 
But under these circumstances time passes quickly ; and drilling, guard 
duty, procuring uniforms, haversacks, canteens, guns,and ammunition, 
together with the muster-in rolls to the service of the United States 
by a regular officer, which event took place the latter part of August, 
occupied our time quite well, interspersed by the visits of our civilian 
friends, sweethearts, of course, included, until the latter part of Sep- 
tember, when, Kirby Smith having made a very threatening demon- 
stration against Cincinnati, we were deemed good enough to throw into 
the breach at that point. 

About October 6, 1862, after the good-byes were all spoken, we 
were unceremoniously hustled on board box-cars, and anything that 
would follow a streak of rust, as some of our Western roads were then 
designated, and hurried to Cincinnati. What a picnic that was! What 
a pity it was to have that delusion corrected! We were going to the 
front to take a hand in the serious business of war. Up to this time 
it was quite evident that things had been badly botched. That fact 
had aroused us, and we proposed to see to it that where we were no 
nonsense in the conduct of the art of war would be permitted. 

As we passed through the towns in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
along our route, how the people flocked to the depots to see us going 
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to the war! We congratulated ourselves that they recognized the 
mettle of which we were made, and so were ready to bid us God-speed. 
With what rousing cheers we replied to their plaudits and waving 
handkerchiefs! How our forms became erect when we received these 
tokens of their favor! and how we rejoiced with one another that we 
had entered into this glorious business! Upon our arrival at Cincin- 
nati we were at once marched across the river into Covington, which 
had been for some time in a state of siege, where we went into camp. 
Here we obtained our first sight of veteran troops, viz., some of Mor- 
gan’s men, who had been badly handled at Cumberland Gap, and whose 
appearance was anything but encouraging to us. Our active military 
duty here began, and even in camp it was soon ascertained that the 
routine of a soldier’s life might in time become slightly monotonous. 
The officers were green, and so were most of the men, and it was very 
hard to get used to the artificial distinctions of military rank, especially 
when the theory and fact, as to the possessor of shoulder-straps being 
always a gentleman, were so often at variance. Many of the boys 
began to complain that their officers, whom they had known as hail- 
fellows-well-met for years, were putting on airs over them, and maybe, 
“when they all got out of the service, they wouldn’t pay them back.” 
I believe in most of our volunteer regiments it took from six to nine 
months to get all these differences adjusted, and the ruffled feelings of 
the private, who often had been at home superior, intellectually and 
socially, to his officers, so mollified that he could obey promptly and 
cheerfully, and accept the altered relations he had temporarily taken 
upon himself for the good of his country. 

In Covington, Jesse Grant, father of our illustrious general, was 
often seen looking over our camp, as though he took a great interest in 
everything connected with the army. Being formed into a division 
under the command of General A. J. Smith, we were soon ordered to 
take up the line of march towards Cumberland Gap, which we did 
with all the paraphernalia and pomp of war. Kirby Smith had the 
good sense to retire before such experienced soldiers, who had tempo- 
rarily set aside their civil pursuits and rushed to arms for the purpose 
of ending the war in ninety days. His magnanimity in this respect 
was better appreciated by us after the first few days’ marches. I think 
the entire division was composed of raw troops, only recently enlisted 
and equipped, and hurried to the front like ourselves. 

It is not possible accurately to describe our feelings as we stood in 
rank with all our accoutrements about us, under orders to begin our 
march upon the sacred soil of Kentucky. A close observer viewing us 
then, and again a few weeks later as we marched into Louisville after 
making a partial tour of the State on foot, would have noted a striking 
contrast in our appearance. For myself, I only weighed one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, and began this march with the following few 
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personal effects: one large knapsack well filled with everything a 
gentleman about to engage in the pastime of war could possibly need, 
weighing, I thought, by evening fifty pounds; a very large haversack 
filled with hardtack, ete.; canteen filled with water; cartridge-box, 
with sixty rounds of ammunition; one large Austrian rifled musket ; 
and suspended from knapsack an extra pair of boots. One thing 
seemed certain, we were well equipped for the serious business before 
us, and before night we all felt it, and were rather weighed down by it. 

The first day’s march was not a long one, only six miles, to a small 
place called Independence, where we camped in the fair-grounds; but 
half this distance had not been traversed before an animated discussion 
among the boys was taking place as to whether soldiers should be ex- 
pected to carry their knapsacks and fight also. Whether it would not 
be best to have an extra man carry the load and leave the soldiers free 
to run pell-mell at the enemy and choke them into submission, or to have 
baggage-wagons sufficient to carry arms and all, when in case of an 
attack the enemy might be informed that we were gentlemen, at present 
without arms, but as soon as our teams came up we would be only too 
happy to show them a thing or two. But, if I correctly remember my 
own feelings upon that trying occasion, the last mile or two made such 
an impression upon me that I was not disposed to talk so much about 
the excursion we had just entered upon. Serious meditation was what 
I was disposed to, and very frequent hitching up of one shoulder and 
then the other, and the degree of pressure which the confounded straps 

‘caused, seemed to attract most of my attention. Then the sixty car- 
tridges weighed heavily around my waist, until it looked as though it 
might be a very sensible thing to deposit half of them by the roadside, 
for surely the soldiers who followed us would be quite as likely to need 
them. We refrained, however, from acting upon this suggestion. But 
most unpleasant experiences have an end, and so did this, and when we 
filed into the inclosure where we camped for the night, at a little place 
called Florence, we were almost too tired to cook our suppers. 

This was the first slight taste of war, but it was not what we wanted. 
We did not wish to walk our legs off and see nothing of the enemy: 
we didn’t enlist for that; show us the enemy; give us a chance to 
whip them, and then let us go home! That is what we are here for, 
and yet these generals don’t seem to know it. Oh, if we could only 
be permitted to teach them something! This and most succeeding 
nights we slept without trouble, and this night it would have been easy 
to take most of us prisoners and have carried us off bodily without 
waking. But each succeeding day increased our ability io carry our 
burdens, and we soon thought it no great hardship to make fifteen 
miles a day. And perhaps you never saw soldiers eat after marching 
all day; if not, it would do you good, and the shock would prove of 
special value to those esthetic souls who live principally upon the ether 
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of celestial spaces. How we assembled round the festive board on the 
ground, tailor fashion, and with plates heaped with rice or beans, fried 
bacon, and hardtack fried in the grease of the bacon, and this washed 
down with coffee that would float an egg, and no milk; this was a 
sight that many a poor dyspeptic we had left behind us might have 
envied. 

The country about Falmouth was very rough and made us think of 
mountains, and as we were conducted over unfrequented roads, avoiding 
the turnpikes, we believed ourselves in the mountains of Kentucky. 
I have frequently seen our baggage-wagons let down the side of a small 
mountain, so steep that a rope had to be fastened to the rear axle, and 
a platoon of men to hold it from going down by a series of somersaults. 
And, kind reader, are you aware of the important services rendered to 
our country, and the peculiar qualities demanded in the person of the 
army-teamster and wagon-master? If not, you are unacquainted with 
an historic character with various names. Let me introduce you to our 
wagon-master, Bill , with a form of herculean proportions, and a 
voice that could be heard a mile, and who had. evidently studied the 
character of a mule. He said “a mule was a unnatural animal, 
and no one knowed it better than they did, and they was allus watchin’ 
to get even with us for the outrage to natur’.” And in consequence, 
said Bill, “they is so aggervatin’ that no feller as belongs to the 
Y. M. C. A. can drive mules worth a cuss, fur you must cuss ’em, and 
do it lively, or they’ll get ahead of you.” And Bill gave us a free show 
nearly every day. 

We camped at Falmouth, October 21, one day to rest, which place 
is situated on the Licking River, and we regarded the occurrence as 
opportune for the purpose of cleaning up, both clothes and person. 
For this day the river at most any time was well dotted over with 
soldiers, in undress uniform, engaged in washing their undershirts, 
while they drilled on a rock as the clothes dried in the sun. A Mexican 
veteran in our company, named Watson, always took the lead in such 
matters, and, owing to his experience, his advice was usually followed. 
He was a brave, kind old man, who laid down his life in the disastrous 
fight at Guntown, Mississippi. 

Upon this day, October 22, while marching from Falmouth to 
Cynthiana, I happened to be placed on the rear-guard of our brigade 
in company with Lieutenant H. of my company. We found a great 
many stragglers, falling out by the way, all more or less incensed at 
Colonel Coburn, who was in command of the brigade, for rushing us 
along so rapidly. We had quite a number of singers in our regiment 
and brigade, and among them were Lieutenant H. and myself, and 
nearly all the current patriotic songs were on our list. Upon this day 
we were so delayed towards evening, that we were two miles in the rear 
of our wagon-train. Here we experienced our first and most pleasing 
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incident since entering upon the campaign. We came upon a little log 
house by the roadside, from which the star-spangled banner was waving, 
The mother and two daughters being in the front yard, we struck up 
“The Battle-cry of Freedom” with a great deal of enthusiasm. As we 
were moving on, after singing one verse, these patriotic daughters of Ken- 
tucky called us back, and requested us to sing it over again. Of course 
under such circumstances we sang with a vim until the whole song was 
rendered. Before we had completed it our auditors were crying, and all 
came out to our squad and shook hands with us, asking God to bless 
us in our holy cause. The name of the family was McLaughlin, and 
the old lady said she had a son in the Fourth Kentucky Volunteers, 
and wished to know our regiment and company. They paid our squad 
a very high compliment upon our soldierly appearance, etc., and we 
parted with them much cheered by this hearty Union reception. It 
helped us to endure the fatigues of this day’s march of twenty-five 
miles, and lasting until nine o’clock at night, when we sought our beds 
eagerly, and needed no feather beds to soothe us to sleep. 

Upon camping at Cynthiana, Kentucky, we were astonished the 
morning of October 26, upon awaking, to find four inches of snow on 
the ground. We pressed through Paris, and at length reached Nich- 
olasville, where we tarried a week or more. During this march we 
camped one night in the vicinity of an old farmer well fixed, who, the 
boys said, was an old secesh. In the middle of the night I was 
awakened by some one saying, “ Get up, Doc, and have some honey.” 
Sleepily rubbing my eyes, I found an entire stand of bees and contents 
in our tent, and our mess busily engaged in eating it, and killing the 
few bees lingering around. Half of it was eaten then and there by 
the hungry crowd, and the balance stored in kettles, etc., out of sight, for 
orders were strict against this kind of business. I must confess that 
some of us made ourselves sick by our gluttony, although we managed 
to keep off the sick list. Before we left, the old man made complaint 
that thirty-six out of thirty-eight stand of bees had disappeared during 
the night. Of course the culprits could not be found, and as the statute 
of limitations will probably be a bar to all legal proceedings now, I 
venture to make the confession. 

Our brigade was in command of Colonel Landrum, of the Nine- 
teenth Kentucky, whose regiment also formed a part. Of General A. 
J. Smith we had heard but little, though we soon ascertained that he 
was quite strict, and wished to make good soldiers of us as soon as pos- 
sible. At Nicholasville we were probably within reach of the rebel 
forces under Kirby Smith, somewhere in the direction of Cumberland 
Gap, and, in a military sense, were in the presence of the enemy. It 
was incumbent upon such an army, therefore, to see to it that its guard 
and picket duty were properly performed; and General Smith, by no 
means a saint, was at this time continually in bad humor, we were in- 
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formed, because of the careless manner in which his raw troops attended 
to their outpost duties. It was said the old man only wanted half a 
chance to make an example of some one, and the word had been passed 
around to look out for lightning and to brace up. I guess we all tried 
to do it, but no one thought it was meant for him, but some other 
fellow, and, alas for my young professional dignity, I was the first 
victim. While on duty, as sergeant of the guard, on the turnpike 
leading towards Cumberland Gap from Nicholasville, one day, I saw 
an elderly gentleman in a rockaway approaching my station at the toll- 
gate. As he drew near, some one whispered to me that this was the 
Rev. Dr. Breckenridge, uncle of the rebel general of that name. To 
one who had heard so much about him and his family, and his utter- 
ances in behalf of the Union in Kentucky, this was an opportunity not 
to be thrown away. I engaged him in conversation ; not a difficult 
thing to do under the circumstances, for he was a very kind and genial 
man, and I listened with interest as he proceeded to deplore the bloody 
conflict brought on by the misguided men of the South. He asked 
where we were from, what had been our various occupations in life, 
and praised Illinois for the patriotism her citizens were displaying, and 
expressed the warmest admiration of and love for the whole country. 
As the venerable old gentleman started his sleek but sleepy old horse 
at the close of our interview, I felt that I had been brought by the 
fortunes of war face to face with one of the prominent civil characters 
of the border States. 

My satisfaction with this interview received, however, a rude shock, 
when a day or so after I was ordered to report at regimental headquar- 
ters, and there informed that I was wanted at brigade headquarters. 
Thither I at once repaired, quite anxious to have some light thrown 
upon the subject. Colonel Landrum’s adjutant informed me that a 
certain assistant surgeon of an Ohio regiment had reported me to Gen- 
eral Smith as doing guard duty very loosely a couple of days before, and 
he having waited anxiously for a victim, seemed pleased at the prospect 
of having one to flay alive. Of course I was quite charmed at the 
prospect, and so glad I was in the service as a private; but, neverthe- 
less, I soon reached Smith’s headquarters, The general was busy at the 
time with some lady of Nicholasville, so his adjutant informed me, and 
so I told him my story, how the aforementioned assistant surgeon came 
with his ambulance wishing to pass out at my post to obtain supplies 
for his sick, but not having the right kind of a pass I refused to allow 
him to do so. Being a very pompous and conceited fellow, he became 
very angry, but finally produced a pass signed by General Burbridge, 
which my orders obliged me to respect, when I immediately permitted 
him to pass out. His feathers had, however, been severely ruffled, and 
upon his return in the evening, knowing there was no reason for halt- 
ing him, and knowing that the outer picket would do so if there was, 
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I did not go out of the toll-house as he came dashing up, though, as I 
was seated by the open door, I could look up and down the pike through 
the windows situated for that purpose. With the three or four men 
under my command at the toll-house, I was eating supper, and my 
musket was leaning against the house just outside the door and within 
reach of my hand. He suddenly stopped his ambulance, and as I 
stepped out the door he attempted to seize my musket, but did not, 
when I invited him rather forcibly not to do so. 

He had reported to General Smith that he found our guns lying in 
the road, and the sergeant and his men at a neighboring house eating 
supper. The staff-officer informed me kindly that, while General 
Smith was often violent and abusive, he believed I would come out 
all right if I would only keep cool and say but little. At this point 
there were signs in the inner room where the general was that the lady, 
who had no doubt been asking some favor, was about to depart, and so 
one of the staff ushered me into the room just as an elegantly-dressed 
lady was being very politely and affably bowed out by General Smith. 
Without waiting for his form to return to the perpendicular from his 
last bow to the lady, or for her to be out of hearing, he looked towards 
me and growled,— 

“ Who the are you ?” 

“T am Sergeant , of Company , One Hundred and Eighth 
Illinois Volunteers, ordered to report to you, general,” I replied. 

“Yes, you , you were on duty down the pike the other 
day, and instead of guarding your post you ran away, left your guns 
lying in the road, and ”” Here I endeavored to protest that what he 
had said was not true, but was met with, “Shut your mouth, I 
know all about it; and what should be done with you is not to shoot 
you, you, but to hang you up by the neck until you are dead, sir, 
you ” 

Once more I attempted to explain the matter, but was again roused 
up by the same string of expletives, in the manufacture of which the 
general was scienced. 

In a few moments I became used to the explosion, and finding I 
was unharmed, soon learned to be a listener, and let the general do the 
talking, as he seemed to enjoy it more than I did. But at length he 
seemed exhausted, and after a pause blurted out, “ What’s your name, 
and where are you from?” I answered him correctly, and then he 
asked,— 

“ Where were you born ?” 

“Tn Philadelphia,” was my reply. 

“The you were! so was I. What part of the city did you 
live in?” 

“Tn the suburbs along the Schuylkill River,” was the answer. 

“The —— you did! Know all about the country there ; have been 
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over every foot of the ground. I am surprised to see a man born in 
Philadelphia act the fool” (here the old trouble began to bubble) 
“as you did, me if I ain’t. How the did it happen ?” 

After some further conversation about Philadelphia, in which I 
managed to get in my side of the story, he said, “ Well, sergeant, go to 
your regiment ;” and that ended this trouble. 

It has often been said that it is better to be born lucky than rich, 
but in this particular instance it seemed to be a good thing to have had 
Philadelphia for a birthplace. I met General Smith a year or so 
later, and after I had received my shoulder-straps, but he failed to 
recognize the sergeant of the guard in me. 

Here our chase of Kirby Smith terminated, and as Grant’s march 
through Mississippi and Sherman’s attack up the Yazoo were already 
in course of preparation, our division was started for Louisville, through 
Lexington and Frankfort. As we marched through Lexington what 
a royal greeting we received from hundreds of ladies assembled, who 
gave us flowers and waved their handkerchiefs, until we were convinced _ 
that not all the fair sex in Kentucky could be claimed by the rebels, 
As we had quite a strong glee club in our regiment, we greeted them 
with all the patriotic airs then current, and the welkin was made to re- 
sound with “Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” “John Brown’s Body,” 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” etc. Of this reception we shall ever cherish a 
grateful remembrance. But hasten towards Louisville we must, and as 
we moved rapidly over the Kentucky pikes we could not help wishing 
our Eastern armies had such roads for their operations about Richmond. 

Arriving at Louisville, we embarked about November 20 upon a 
steamer and started south. As we did not remain at Cairo, we knew 
we were about to go to Memphis, and perhaps Vicksburg, and therefore 
soon face grim war. in earnest. We landed at Memphis and encamped 
there nearly a month, when with a large force under the command of 
Sherman, all on board steamers, we started down the river, our desti- 
nation Vicksburg, while Grant was thundering down the centre of the 
State, when we hoped to take the city between two fires. 


S. J. BuMsTEab. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE NORDENFELT SUBMARINE BOAT: 


THE question of submarine warfare has been before the public for 
many years, the practical start having been made during the American 
war, 1862-63, when several unsuccessful attempts were made to defend 
ports by means of submarine boats, carrying their own crews, as well 
as more or less satisfactory attempts to defend ports by means of fixed 
and floating submarine mines. The latter are, to-day, adopted by 
almost all maritime powers; but the former have not been adopted by 
any power, though several systems have been tried, especially by the 
United States and by Russia. Early in the present year an American 
inventor offered to lay before our government complete designs of a 
submarine boat on payment of the modest sum of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds,—an offer which was, of course, immediately declined with 
thanks. Mr. T. Nordenfelt went to work in a more satisfactory manner. 
A submarine boat was commenced at his works in Stockholm as early 
as 1882, and after nearly three years of experiments and modifications, 
and after his boat had run on its own keel, and without towage, from 
Stockholm, via Gothenburg, to Landskrona, in the Danish Sound, he in- 
vited the governments of all maritime powers to send commissions to at- 
tend his first official trials, at the same time laying before our government, 
without any remuneration, the photographs and description, as well as 
the drawings of a submarine boat, actually built and ready for trial. 
We have now before us the Danish and Swedish newspapers, whose 
correspondents attended the whole of the trials; and as we have had 
the opportunity to have their reports checked by other gentlemen 
present, we now give a more complete account of the four days’ ex- 
periments than can be gathered from the telegrams and partial re- 
ports which have from time to time appeared in the press; and our 
object in doing so is not to recommend submarine boats in general, 
nor to praise the Nordenfelt boat, as these important questions must be 
seriously studied by the responsible representatives of this and of other 
nations, but to enable our readers to see all the facts hitherto ascer- 
tained, so as to bring the question of submarine boats out of the nebu- 
lous which enables inventors to ask enormous sums of money for ideas 
or designs, and which would throw upon the governments the onus and 
the loss of time of preliminary experiments. In the invitation to at- 
tend the trials received by the Admiralty, Mr. Nordenfelt indicated 
that the speed of the first boat would probably not meet all require- 
ments, for instance, such as the defense of open coasts, where long runs 
on the surface may be necessary before the boat would be required to 
descend for the attack, and the description showed how greater speed 
1 Reprinted from The Army and Navy Gazette, London, England, October 10, 1885. 
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could be easily attained by increasing the length and the steam-power 
of the boat. 

On September 21, when the officers composing the commissions 
reached Landskrona, Commander Fawkes, R.N., came over from Den- 
mark to announce that H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, with the imperial 
and royal guests at Fredensborg, proposed to be present at the first trials 
on the following day. Several hours were spent during the afternoon 
of the 21st, all the officers present inspecting the machinery and the 
interior arrangements of the boat; and in a lecture by Mr. Nordenfelt, 
during which he explained that he did not presume to say that a first 
boat built on a new system could possibly be considered perfect in every 
detail, as more experience would no doubt lead to improvements, but 
that he claimed to prove by the week’s trials that his system was prac- 
tical and useful more especially on the following points: (1) That the 
boat was especially handy and easy to steer; (2) that the crew could 
live on board without inconvenience from heat or foul air, while the 
boat was hermetically closed for such periods as may be desirable in 
war; (3) that there were no explosives, compressed gases, or fluids 
on board which might disturb the confidence of the crew, but, on the 
contrary, the motor, as well as all other details, were based upon tried 
and generally acknowledged principles; (4) that when submerged the 
boat was kept below the surface by horizontal screws independent of 
the main shaft and engine, so that if any accident were to happen to 
the mechanical agents which held the boat below water, the buoyancy, 
which was always kept constant after the boat was submerged, would 
at once bring her to the surface, besides which eight tons of water 
could in a few minutes be blown out of the boat by high-steam pressure, 
so as to enable the crew to rise to the surface and escape from the boat 
in case of any serious leakage; (5) that the boat when moving under 
water would always be kept horizontal and on an even keel by means 
of horizontal rudders acting automatically whenever the boat might 
show an inclination downwards fore or aft; (6) that the boat was 
especially stiff, as in addition to the low centre of gravity of the 
machinery, fuel, and water, she carried seven tons of lead in the bilge; 
(7) that her tendency to roll was slight when above water, and hardly 
appreciable when awash, so that only the cupola appeared above the sur- 
face (when below the action of the waves, there could, of course, be no 
rolling whatever) ; (8) that her depth below the surface could be con- 
trolled not only by the crew, but by an automatic arrangement set for 
any desired depth, by which the boat cannot sink below such depth, and 
cannot rise more than a couple of feet above such depth until the crew 
desires again to rise to the surface; and (9) that the stored heat could 
give off sufficient steam when submerged, for submarine attacks in war ; 
and that the boat when on the surface could run out from port to any 
reasonable distance at which it may be desired to make submarine attacks, 
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How far the experiments have proved these claims, it is, of course, for 
the officers to decide who attended the trials, but we shall not be gain- 
said when we state that the main principles were satisfactorily proved. 

On September 22 the commission of officers were on board the 
Swedish gunboat “ Edda,” and the Swedish and Danish marine minis- 
ters attended on board their respective Admiralty yachts, the “ Ring” 
and the “ Diana,” while a large number of Danish naval officers attended 
on board the Danish gunboat “ Marstrand.” After these vessels had 
formed line with the “Osborne,” the submarine boat advanced and 
retired first with part of her turtle-back showing above water in the 
position she would be when out of sight of the enemy; then the same 
evolutions were gone through when the submarine boat showed only 
the cupola above the surface, the position she would occupy when at 
long range from an enemy’s vessel. After this, the submarine boat 
disappeared altogether below, and without moving forwards went up to 
the surface and disappeared again four times, the last time remaining 
submerged for over five minutes at a depth stated to have been sixteen 
feet below the surface. A mishap had occurred earlier in the day before 
the commencement of the experiments, when a tug steamer ran against 
the boat and bent her horizontal rudder, in consequence of which it 
was not considered advisable to advance below water. This, however, 
was done on the following Friday, as stated below, after the rudders 
had been again straightened. The sea was very rough, so that every 
wave went clean over the cupola, and the Berlingske Tidende states that 
the gale on the previous night was more severe than any experienced in 
those parts for six years. Still, the submarine boat showed its handi- 
ness for steering by going round the “ Osborne” close to her, passing on’ 
one side between the “Osborne” and the “ Edda,” and on the other 
side between the “Osborne” and the “ Diana.” The boat returned to 
Landskrona, after the crew had been closed up inside the boat for more 
than three hours without any inconvenience, the crew coming ashore as 
soon as the boat returned to port. 

On September 23 the submarine boat made a surface run, followed 
by the “ Edda,” “ Diana,” and “ Ring,” to near Elsinore and back, 
together between nineteen and twenty miles, at a speed of somewhat 
less than eight knots, the sea being still rough, but not so rough as on 
the previous day. The boat was covered in, without any funnel, but 
with the fire going all the time, air being supplied by forced draught 
from the outer air; the turtle-back could hardly be seen at all, but the 
square coping which held the cupola threw a shade which was seen 
at a considerable distance; it was proposed to make this coping less 
visible by building it round, so as to fall in with the lines of the turtle- 
back. On the 24th, the submarine boat did not leave the port, as 
the damaged rudders were not ready, but most of the officers again 
inspected the interior of the boat, and asked for such explanations as 
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to the machinery and appliances as had been suggested by the two 
previous days’ experiments. On September 25 the sea was calm, 
and the rudders having been repaired, the submarine boat put to sea, 
again accompanied by the commissions on board the “ Edda,” the 
gunboat proceeding to a point some two thousand five hundred yards 
beyond the boat. The latter then made an attack against the tug 
“Svea,” which was some five hundred yards abeam of the “ Edda.” 
This attack was meant to illustrate what would be done in war, and 
the attack was made diagonally so that the commissions could judge of 
the distances covered by the boat while advancing under water when 
nothing could be seen of the boat. When starting the boat was 
on the surface, and while advancing she slowly descended, so that 
when about eighteen hundred to two thousand yards from the “ Svea,” 
only half the cupola (some nine inches) would be seen above water. 
At this level she advanced until about one thousand yards from 
the “Svea,” when she descended entirely under the surface and ad- 
vanced altogether unseen for four hundred or five hundred yards, 
which occupied four and a half minutes. During the remainder of 
the distance the boat rose to the surface and descended again four times 
while still advancing, until within some two hundred yards from the 
“Svea,” a supposed certain striking distance for any Whitehead, when 
the boat came to the surface and turned round; the crew, opening 
up the cupola, came outside, and the experiments were finished. On 
this day, the submarine boat, when on the surface, and also when only 
the cupola showed, could be distinctly seen, as the sea was calm, like a 
mirror under strong sunshine, thus indicating that such attacks should 
be made preferably in the dusk or in mist or rain, when the sea is calm, 
or else when there is a ripple on the sea or in rough weather. During 
this day’s run the boat was managed by only two men, the commander 
and the stoker; the engineer, having hurt his arm when firing up in 
the morning, could not work that day. The “Edda” afterwards 
brought all the foreign officers back to Copenhagen. 

After these trials, our government should have little hesitation in 
at all events getting the first offer, if not at once purchasing this boat, 
supposing, of course, that Mr. Nordenfelt’s terms are not too high, 
which, from the fair and favorable manner in which he has hitherto 
proceeded, is not to be expected. The principal object attained is 
secrecy of locomotion, and all recent experiments in torpedo warfare 
have shown that it is just the difficulty which an assailant experiences 
in getting near enough unperceived to discharge his projectile with any- 
thing like certainty of hitting, that militates most against the success 
of his attempt. If future trials give as satisfactory results, it does not 
seem too much to say that the question of making a harbor, a river 
mouth, or a narrow strait impregnable is nearly solved, while efficient 
coast defense is within practical attainment. 
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INDIAN WARS IN TEXAS. 


V. 


Our InpIAN AFFAIRS DURING LAMAR’s ADMINISTRATION (Con- 
tinued).—1840-41. 


1840. Lamar’s Indian Policy on the Wane—Fight in the Council-House, 
San Antonio.—So long as memory holds her seat will the early settlers 
of Texas remember the eventful period of which we are now writing. 
Forced to participate in a cruel and unwanton war of extermination 
and expulsion against the numerous tribes and bands of aborigines then 
occupying the country, our ever-ready minute-men, realizing that their 


efforts to chastise the Indians only served to exasperate the enemy to 
more desperate and determined plans for revenge, now began to advo- 
cate a more plausible and pacific policy. But the strife had been com- 
menced, Eternal hatred had been engendered between the two races. 
The fire of extermination had been kindled, and with Lamar to heap 
on faggots of well-prepared fuel, it was not easy to extinguish the 
already well-developed and fast-spreading flames ; hence the strife con- 
tinued. The hostile movements of the previous year had only served 
to exasperate thousands of savages—many of whom lived high up on 
the head-waters of the Texan rivers, and whom, it is said, had never 
seen the face of the white man'—against all Texas, thus imperiling many 
of the lower or interior settlements which had heretofore enjoyed peace 
and security for several years. And now that the Cherokees had been 
effectually expelled and driven out of the country by the Texans, the 
long-dreaded and most dangerous foes, the Comanches, became more 
hostile and troublesome, frequently making murderous forays into the 
settlements, stealing horses and carrying off many women and children 
captives. 

Early in 1840 several prominent Comanche chiefs sent a message 
in to Captain Karns, whose headquarters was at San Antonio, to the 
effect that they wished to deliver up some white captives, and enter 
into a treaty of peace. They were willingly granted this privilege, and 


1 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 281. 
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were requested to come in, and bring with them all the prisoners they 
held.? 

On the 19th day of March, sixty-five Comanches, including chiefs, 
warriors, women, and children, came into San Antonio, as previously 
agreed upon, to treat for peace. At the time this meeting was agreed 
upon, more than a month previous, the Indians had faithfully prom- 
ised to bring in thirteen prisoners, whom they had previously captured 
and were holding as hostages. They, however, brought in only one 
little girl, the daughter of a Mr. Lockhart. Twelve chiefs, leaders of 
the deputation, were met by our commissioners, Colonel W. G. Cook 
and General H. D. McLeod, assisted by an interpreter, all of whom 
had been duly appointed and instructed by President Lamar in the 
government house, as it was called. The question was at once put 
to the Indians, “ Where are the prisoners you were to bring?” Muk- 
warrah, the chief who had made the promise at the former talk, replied, 
“We have brought the only one we had; the others are with other 
tribes.” This statement was known to be false, from the statement of 
Miss Lockhart, who said that she had seen several prisoners at the 
camp only a few days previous, and that it was the intention of her 
captors to get a high ransom for her, as well as each of the others, by 
bringing them in one at a time. A pause now ensued in the council, 
for about a minute, when Mukwarrah inquired how they liked his 
answer. To this the commissioners made no reply, but immediately 
sent word to Captain Howard to bring his company of rangers into the 
council-room. When the men entered the room, the terms upon which 
peace was to have been made—.e., that they would return all the white 
captives—were explained to the chiefs. The interpreter was told to in- 
form them that they would be held as hostages until the other prisoners 
were brought in. The interpreter at first refused to tell them, as he 
said they would instantly fight. But the commissioners insisted, and, 
placing himself near the door, he told them and left. As he had said, 
the chiefs instantly drew their bows and arrows and prepared for a 
fight. One of them started towards the door in which Captain Howard 
was standing, and, in his efforts to prevent the escape, the captain re- 
ceived a severe stab with a knife before he succeeded in killing his 
antagonist. A general fight now ensued, in which all participated, in- 
cluding men, women, and children. A powerful chief attacked Colonel 
Mathew Caldwell (“Old Paint”),3 who happened to be unarmed. He 

? Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 298. 

8 Captain Caldwell received the sobriquet of ‘‘Old Paint” from the fact of his 
naturally dark hair, whiskers, and beard being covered with large white spots. ‘ In 
Texas and the Southwest a horse or other animal which is spotted is called a 
*‘paint.”’? Captain Caldwell was an old backswoodsman, had been engaged in con- 
flicts almost innumerable with the Mexicans and Indians, and was what is termed 


in the Yankee vernacular a genuine “ Texican”’ and “Injin” fighter. He was one 
of the signers of the declaration of independence of Texas. He was also one of the 
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defended himself with rocks until a ranger shot the Indian. In an 
adjoining room to that in which the council was held, a Mr. Morgan 
was attacked by two stalwart Comanches, and, after a hard struggle, 
he succeeded in slaying them both. Lieutenant Dunningham was at- 
tacked and killed by a squaw, who shot an arrow entirely through his 
body. The genial Judge Thompson, who was a short distance from 
the house, amusing himself by setting up pieces of money for the little 
Comanche boys to shoot at, was fatally pierced by an arrow before he 
was aware of danger. Judge Hood was killed in the council-house. 
Colonel Lysander Wells rode into the plaza just as the fight com- 
menced. An infuriated savage at once vaulted on behind him, and 
endeavored to unhorse him. Failing in this, he tried to guide the 
horse out of the plaza. The colonel now attempted to draw his pistol, 
but was prevented by the vicelike grip of his unwelcome companion. 
Finally, after circling around the plaza several times, the Indian was 
shot by a soldier, and Wells was relieved from his awkward predica- 
ment. 

The Indians fought desperately until a company of rangers, under 
Captain Redd, advanced and forced them to take shelter in a stone 
house some distance from the plaza, where they were pursued and 
forced to again retreat to the opposite side of the river. Here the 
fight was again renewed, and it continued until all the warriors, thirty- 
two in number, together with three women and two children, were 
killed. Twenty-seven women and children and two old men were 
taken prisoners. The loss of the Texans was seven killed and eight 
wounded.‘ One of the squaws was now dispatched by Colonel Fisher, 
the officer in command, to inform the Comanches that he was willing 
to exchange prisoners. After a few days’ absence the squaw returned, 
bringing two white captives and four or five Mexicans, and proposed 
to exchange them for her own people, and pay the difference in horses. 
She was informed by the officer that all the white captives must be 
brought in, and not until then would her kindred be released. To 
this proposition the Comanches finally agreed, and the prisoners were 
exchanged. But this did not seem to satisfy the Indians, who hung 
around San Antonio in small parties, brooding over their loss. The 
killing of so many of their chiefs and warriors was a severe stroke, 
and they were determined to have revenge. At length they retired to 
their homes, on the upper branches of the Texan rivers, to make 
preparations for an invasion into the settlements. 


men who accompanied the Santa Fé expedition. Through the influence of friends 
he was soon afterwards released, and returned to his home at Gonzales. On the 
invasion of Texas by General Wall, in 1842, he recruited a company, and defeated 
the Mexicans at the Salado. The following winter he died, much regretted by all 
who knew him. 

4 Official report of Colonel Hugh McLeod to President Lamar, March 20, 1840. 
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The necessary preparations were soon completed, and a large and 
exasperated war-party of Comanches were on the war-path, determined 
upon having revenge. But let us see how well they succeeded in 
accomplishing their purpose. 

The Comanche Invasion—On the night of August 4, a large 
body of between four and five hundred mounted Comanche warriors 
passed down through the settlements, going south, their trail crossing 
Plum Creek, near McClure’s Hill, in Caldwell County. It was im- 
mediately discovered, and the news sent to Gonzales by the 6th. 
Couriers were dispatched with all haste to the settlements on the La- 
vaca and Guadalupe Rivers, to give warning of the approaching 
danger.© A company of twenty-four men was immediately raised by 
Captain Ben McCulloch, and went in pursuit of the depredating In- 
dians, who had passed rapidly down and surrounded Victoria, on the 
evening of the 6th, before the citizens were aware that Indians were in 
the settlements. Hastily arming themselves, the inhabitants made a 
most heroic defense, causing the Indians to retreat without doing any 
serious damages, except burning a few houses on the outskirts, and car- 
rying off a large number of horses and cattle in the immediate vicinity. 
On the following morning the Indians returned, making a second at- 
tack on the town; but the citizens were better prepared to give fight, 
and, after a short skirmish, the Indians again retired, after having set 
one or two houses on fire. Not succeeding so well as they expected, 
the disappointed warriors now left Victoria, crossing the Guadalupe 
and committing several murders and robberies on their way to Linn- 
ville, a small village or trading-point of only five or six houses, on 
Lavaca Bay. They entered that place on the morning of the 8th.’ 
At this time most of the men were absent from the village. The re- 
mainder, on seeing the enemy approaching in such large numbers, sup- 
posed them to be a caravan of Mexican traders (who were in the habit 
of visiting the place) until they had entered the village, which they 
did riding at full speed, in the shape of a half moon. Three families 
fled to the bay, taking refuge in a small sail vessel which happened to 
be anchored in the harbor near by. A few of the inhabitants were less 
fortunate, and were intercepted while endeavoring to reach the vessel. 
Among others, Major Watts, collector of customs, was shot and killed, 
and his wife taken prisoner. The victorious Comanches remained at 
this place until dark, burning the houses one by one, and destroying 
such property as they did not wish to carry away, such as cattle, ete. 
At dark they returned, carrying away with them a number of horses 


5 Letter of W. D. Miller, August 17, 1840. 

6 Among the couriers who was most prominent in warning the settlers of the 
approaching danger was that venerable old Texan, Z. N. Morrell. See ‘‘ Flowers 
and Fruits in the Wilderness,” p. 127. 

7 Texas Sentinel, September 19, 1840. 
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and much other valuable booty. The number of warriors engaged in 
the attacks on Victoria and the sacking of Linnville was reckoned to 
be about four hundred. They killed at Gonzales and Linnville and 
along their trail between the two places twenty-one persons, and took 
one lady, Mrs. Watts, prisoner, besides carrying off a large caballada 
of valuable horses and a considerable amount of goods.’ 

The Battle of Plum Creek.—The news of these outrages spread 
rapidly over the country, and the people promptly rallied under their 
favorite leaders to intercept the enemy. 

The company that left Gonzales under Ben McCulloch on the 
evening of the 6th, as before stated, was reinforced on the following 
day by thirty-six men from the Lavaca, near Lagrange, and sixty-five 
more from Quero and other immediate points.” The entire company 
of about one hundred and twenty-five rangers, all under the command 
of McCulloch, arrived at Victoria just at sunset on the 8th. Here 
they learned more fully of the attacks made on Victoria, and of the 
fate which had befallen the neighboring village of Linnville, and of 
the depredations that had been committed along the course of the 
invaders. Fearing that the same scenes would be enacted at other un- 
protected points, they continued their march with quickened steps until 
midnight, when they encamped on the Casa Blanca. At break of day 
they resumed their march, going down that stream until about noon, 
when they discovered the foe. A short skirmish at once ensued, and, 
after having four or five of their number killed, the Indians retreated 
northward, retracing the trail which they had come down. The Texans 
had one man killed and perhaps one or two slightly wounded. The 
Texans were anxious for a fight," but the Indians seemed inclined to 
avoid a regular engagement, and as they were well mounted on fresh 
horses, while those of the Texans were worn down and exhausted by 
the long and fatiguing journey which they had been subjected to, it 
was impossible to keep up with the retreating redskins. However, 
the rangers continued the pursuit, having received another company of 
rangers, under Captain Owen, from Texana. On the morning of the 10th 
they again came up with the Comanches, and found them drawn up 
in battle array on the top of an elevated position. As the Texans 
advanced within gunshot the Indians hastily fled, leaving all their 
valuable booty which they had previously secured, and which impeded 
their flight, besides killing many of the stolen horses which they could 
not carry away with them.” It was now evident that the Indians 
would not fight unless they were forced to do so, and, in order to accom- 
plish this, Captain Ben McCulloch immediately dispatched messages by 
fleet couriers to the settlements on the Colorado and Guadalupe Rivers, 
asking for reinforcements to meet him in the neighborhood of Good’s, 


8 William H. Watts, to the editor of the Gazette, August, 1840. 
® Yoakum, vol ii. p. 301. 10 Tbid. 1 Thid., p. 302.  Tbid. 
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on Plum Creek.* This stream, a tributary of the San Marcos, was at 
that time somewhat beyond the settlements, and it was believed that 
the Indians would there make a halt. The company under McCulloch, 
after following the enemy to McClure’s Hill, turned into Gonzales to 
rest their horses, get supplies, and await the coming of new forces." 
The task of raising reinforcements was performed with that wonderful 
Celerity which was always so marked a characteristic of that hardy class 
of pioneers who so nobly and self-sacrificingly redeemed the wilds of 
Texas from savage ownership. 

The news of the “ Comanche invasion” had spread rapidly through 
the different settlements, and the desired volunteers were soon on their 
way, making forced marches to the point of interception. Captain M. 
Caldwell with thirty-seven men, Captain Ward with twenty-two men, 
and Captain Bird with twenty-five more, reached the designated place 
of rendezvous on the 11th. General Felix Houston arrived on the 
same day, and was unanimously elected to the command of the entire 
forces. Later in the same day Colonel Burleson arrived with a force 
of one hundred men under Captains Randall James, William A. 
(“Big Foot”) Wallace, Jack Hays, Henry McCulloch, and Har- 
diman, making in all a force of two hundred men.” Houston had 
previously sent out spies, and on the morning of the 12th they returned 
with the information that they had discovered the enemy at the fork of 
Plum Creek, near the present locality of Lockhart, and that they were 
posted and ready for a fight. All was now activity, and the forces were 
soon on the march, eager to come up with the enemy. However, 
Houston was very cautious, and did not come up with them until 
the night of the 17th, and that, too, without letting the watchful Co- 
manches discover his presence. Early the next morning, and just as 
the Indians had started their pack-horses, and were preparing to leave 
this place for a more distant point, they were confronted by the Texans. 
The Indians, seeing that they were confronted and surrounded, hastily 
made preparations for action. Their right occupied a strip of timber, 
while their line extended to the left a quarter of a mile into the prairie. 
General Houston now dismounted his men, and, stationing them at 
different points, commenced a random fire ; but the Indians were dis- 
posed to delay the engagement in order. that they might drive their 


18 Among others, McCulloch sent a message to Colonel Burleson, which read 
about as follows: 

‘‘GENERAL,—The Indians have sacked and burned the town of Linnville; 
carried off several prisoners. We made a draw-fight with them at Casa Blanca; 
could not stop them. We want to fight them before they get to the mountains. 


We have sent expressmen up the Guadalupe. 
(Signed) ‘¢ Ben McCuttoca.” 


4 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 302. 18 bid. 
16 Felix Houston’s official report, August 12, 1840. 
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pack-horses ahead, and thus save their spoils should they be defeated. 
During this delay one of the most daring chiefs performed many won- 
derful exhibitions of skill and horsemanship, such as none but a gen- 
uine Comanche Indian—who it is said are the most expert eques- 
trians in the world—could accomplish. The several chiefs, arrayed in 
all the splendor and gaudiness of savage ingenuity and taste, and 
mounted on splendid American steeds, would bound over the open 
space between the hostile lines with great dexterity and rapidity. But 
notwithstanding the quickness and precision with which they rode, 
several of them were seen to fall. According to a previous agreement 
the rangers were to wait for the Indians in the retreat to get beyond 
the timber before they were to make a general attack. The ruse of the 
Indians was now discovered. The Texans «advanced, and as the enemy 
was disposed to retreat, General Houston ordered Burleson, with the 
right wing, to move around the point of the woods occupied by a large 
body of the Comanches. At the same time he directed Caldwell, with 
the left wing, to charge into the woods. These movements were exe- 
cuted in gallant style. The Indians immediately began howling like 
wolves, and there was a general stampede, the enemy scattering in dif- 
ferent directions and abandoning all their plunder and stolen horses. 
The weather was very dry, and the dust so thick that the parties could 
see each other but a short distance. Some fourteen or fifteen Indians 
were killed before they could retreat. Being unable to carry off the 
white prisoners, and not wishing them to escape, they shot them just as 
they were retreating. Mrs. Crosby, taken from near Victoria, was killed ; 
Mrs. Watts was found with an arrow in her breast.” After several 
efforts and much suffering the arrow was withdrawn, and the lady re- 
covered and lived many years afterwards. She died in 1878, while 
keeping the San Antonio House, in Port Lavaca.” During the retreat 


11 Z. N. Morrell, who participated in this engagement, was the first to discover 
Mrs. Watts and the other captives whom the Indians had killed. He says, ‘‘ Just 
as the retreat commenced I heard the scream of a female voice in a bunch of bushes 
close by. Approaching the spot, I discovered a lady endeavoring to pull an arrow 
out that was lodged firmly in her breast. This proved to be Mrs. Watts, whose 
husband was killed at Linnville. Dr. Brown, of Gonzales, was at once summoned 
to the spot. Near by me I soon discovered a white woman and a negro woman, 
both dead. These were all shot with arrows when the howl was raised and the 
retreat commenced. While the doctor was approaching I succeeded in loosing her 
hands from the arrow. The dress and flesh on each side of the arrow were cut and 
an effort was made to extract it. The poor sufferer seized the doctor’s hand and 
screamed so violently that he desisted. A second attempt was made with success. 
My blanket was spread upon the ground, and as she rested on this, with my saddle 
for a pillow, she was soon composed and rejoicing at her escape. Death would have 
been preferable to crossing the mountains with the savages. She had ridden a pack- 
mule all the way from the coast, and when they stopped she was required to read 
the stolen books for their amusement. I received many letters from Mrs. Watts in 
after-years, but never saw her again.”’ 

18 Thrall’s History of Texas, part vii. p. 466. 
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a most animated pursuit was kept up for some fifteen or eighteen miles, 
during which a great many Indians were killed and wounded. There 
were engaged in this conflict between four and five hundred Indians 
and about two hundred and twenty-five whites, though this number 
was increased to about five hundred by the arrival of volunteers and re- 
cruits from almost every direction on the day the Indians were attacked, 
some of them arriving in time to participate in the exciting pursuit 
which followed. In all the engagements the Indians lost between fifty 
and one hundred. During the invasion the Texans lost twenty-one 
persons killed, several wounded, and a few captives, though none were 
killed in the last engagement and pursuit. Several hundred horses 
and much other valuable booty were recovered, and the Indians had 
been given a most severe and lasting chastisement. 

Thus did the Comanches’ hastily conceived plans for revenging the 
death of their chiefs and warriors slain at San Antonio prove a most 
signal failure. Mr. Yoakum suggests that they were directed and aided, 
perhaps, in this incursion by their jealous and treacherous Mexican 
allies at Matamoras. He says, “It was well known there that large 
quantities of goods had been brought to the two points established for 
the purpose of trade with the Federalists on the Rio Grande. The 
Centralists thought it a good move thus to break up these depots.” ” 

The Red Fork Victory.—Notwithstanding the fact that the Indians 
had received a very severe flogging at the Plum Creek engagement the 
month previous, in which a large number of their warriors were killed 
and the remainder barely made their escape, Lamar was still deter- 
mined to give them yet another proof of his ability to chastise them, 
and that, too, within the limits of their own territory, where they fan- 
cied themselves safe from danger, thinking that the Texans would not 
dare to penetrate into their almost impenetrable mountain retreats. 
But Lamar’s policy must be carried out, and to do this he argued that 
they must be “ pursued to their hiding-places, without mitigation or 
compassion, until they should be made to feel that flight from our 
borders without the hope of return would be preferable to the scourges 
of war.”™ Accordingly, in September, Colonel John H. Moore re- 
ceived orders from the President to raise in Fayette County a com- 
pany of one hundred volunteers, and to march up the Colorado River 
in pursuit of the defeated Comanches who had escaped at Plum Creek. 

Within ten days the necessary force had been collected and equipped 
for a long and dangerous march into the Indian country. All being 
in readiness, Colonel Moore left Gonzales on the 5th day of October, 
accompanied by ninety picked rangers and twelve Lipan Indians.” 









































19 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 304. 
2” President Lamar’s Message to the Fourth Congress at Austin, November 

12, 1839. 

"1 Texas Sentinel, November 14, 1840. 
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After passing the head-waters of the San Gabriel, he proceeded to the 
San Saba and up that stream. Continuing his march for two days up 
the latter without finding the enemy, he diverged to the Concho, and 
thence to the Red Fork of the Colorado, passing over a wild and unin- 
habited waste of prairie, dotted with innumerable and countless herds 
of buffalo. On reaching the Red Fork, Colonel Moore immediately 
struck the broad trail of the Indians leading up the river. This he 
followed until the signs became very fresh, indicating that the Indians 
were at no great distance in advance. He now halted, sending forward 
two of his Lipan Indians to spy out the enemy. This was at dark on 
the evening of the 21st, the party having marched steadily, though in 
a somewhat roundabout way, for sixteen days. After a two days’ and 
nights’ reconnoitre, spies returned on the evening of the 23d, reporting 
that they had discovered the Comanche village. The rangers were im- 
mediately ordered to get their suppers and to prepare rations for several 
days, so as to be ready to march against the enemy at once.” 

All was now astir, and at half-past five o’clock in the afternoon of 
the same day the company was again on the march, going in a direc- 
tion due north. After proceeding about ten miles, they again reached 
the river. Crossing here, they continued their course some four or five 
miles farther up the stream. Here their provisions and supplies were 
secured in the midst of a dense thicket of mesquite,” and four miles 
farther on a halt was made, and the rangers ordered to dismount. This 
was at midnight. The spies were again sent forward to reconnoitre 
more minutely, and, if possible, to ascertain the force and position of 
the enemy. This being accomplished, the scouts returned at three 
o’clock in the morning, and reported that the village was situated on 
the south bank of the river, and from its appearance—the number of 
tepees and the large caballada of horses—they supposed it to contain 
about sixty families and from one hundred and twenty-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty warriors. 

At daybreak on the 24th the Texans, leaving their pack-mules in 
a dense thicket, proceeded on horseback to the village. The rangers 
succeeded in approaching to within gunshot of the Indian encampment, 
when, just as they appeared on the top of a hill, two hundred yards 
south of the village, they were discovered. A charge was instantly 
made upon the unsuspecting redskins, who fled to the river, which 
bent round the village like a half moon. A murderous fire had been 
opened, and was continued upon the flying Comanches. Passing 
through the village, the rangers dismounted, and continued the fire. 


32 John H. Moore’s official report, November 7, 1840. 

% Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 8304. It seems strange that beef-cattle should have been 
carried along this entire distance, and that, too, at a time when buffalo and other 
game was so numerous along their course. Perhaps Mr. Yoakum is at fault, 

% Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 806. 
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Some of the Indians were killed before reaching the river; others were 
shot dead, or wounded so that they were drowned while attempting to 
swim across the stream. A number of warriors, however, succeeded in 
crossing over and reaching the open prairie on the opposite side; but, 
in order to prevent their escape, Colonel Moore had previously ordered 
Lieutenant Owen, with fifty men, to cross over to the opposite bank, 
so as to intercept the enemy should they attempt to retreat in that di- 
rection. In carrying out this order, Lieutenant Owen succeeded most 
admirably, pursuing the fugitives some four or five miles, dealing 
death to the pursued, only a few escaping. As this was a war of ex- 
termination, the bodies of men, women, and children were seen on 
every hand dead, wounded, and dying. The fight around the village 
lasted about half an hour, and was one of unwonted cruelty, the rangers 
sparing neither men, women, nor children. Only remembering the atro- 
cious crimes committed at Linnville and Victoria, and similarly as they 
had done while avenging themselves upon the Mexicans a few years 
previous at San Jacinto, they now echoed the words, “ Remember Linn- 
ville!” “ Remember Victoria!” dealing death and destruction on every 
hand. Sparing only thirty-four women and children, who were taken 
as prisoners for exchange, the village was burned, and all of its contents 
utterly destroyed. In this engagement the Comanches lost one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight of their number killed, besides the thirty-four 
prisoners and a few who escaped, though most of these were wounded. 
The Texans had two men wounded, none killed. Colonel Moore now 
collected a caballada of five hundred head of horses, which the Indians 
had had with them, many of which they had stolen from the settle- 
ments, and returned to Austin, where he arrived with all his forces 
(except one man, who had died on the way out) on the 7th of Novem- 
ber.» The work was done; the butcheries of Victoria and Linnville 
were avenged. This was, perhaps, the severest chastisement which the 
Comanches had up to this time received, and it proved the more effec- 
tual and lasting from the fact that it was inflicted on them in their 
distant home, at least three hundred miles from the capital of Texas.” 

The Massacre of a Party of Surveyors—A Narrow Escape.—On 
the 18th of November a surveyor by the name of Dick Sparks, with 
a company of about forty men, left San Augustine, in San Augustine 
County, on a surveying and land-locating expedition to the country 
lying between the head-waters of the Red and Brazos Rivers. After 
fifteen days of traveling the party arrived at their destination, and 
having seen no signs of Indians along their route, and thinking them- 
selves entirely secure in this wild and desolate region, they immediately 
commenced work. On the third day, while the men were busy sur- 
veying, they noticed a large herd of buffaloes coming hurriedly from 
the north. The animals seemed to be considerably frightened and 


% Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 305. %6 Tbid., p. 306. 
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soon passed out of sight, going south. This was rather unusual and 
caused the party some little uneasiness, some of them remarking that 
there were surely Indians behind them; but as no Indians came in 
sight, quiet was soon restored and the men resumed their work, 
Among the party was an old teamster called “Good Eye Roberts,” 
who had lost one of his eyes by having it shot out with an arrow ina 
skirmish with a party of Indians near San Antonio, and who, it seems, 
better understood the wily Comanches than the remainder of his party, 
for he repeatedly warned the men that the buffaloes had been scared by 
Indians, and that the Indians had discovered them, and were only 
waiting for a favorable opportunity to attack them. At this Captain 
Sparks became impatient with the old frontiersman, telling him that he 
was a coward, and that he should hold his tongue until he got into 
camp, and then he could talk all night if he wished to do so. To this 
Roberts replied, “ Very well, captain, you will talk too after awhile, 
and with good reasons.” Reaching camp a half-hour before sunset, 
the men soon dispatched a hearty meal of venison steak, flour-bread, 
and some honey which they had secured from a bee-tree which had 
been cut that day. The incidents of the past day were discussed, and, 
after the usual number of yarns had been spun, the party spread their 
blankets and retired for the night, each man taking his gun by his side 
as a bed-fellow. Forgetting the incidents of the previous day, and 
being somewhat fatigued and worried, the entire party was soon asleep, 
But “Good Eye’s” fears had been.well founded, for not long after- 
wards there came the most horrible yelling and screeching that had 
ever met the ears of the whites, accompanied with a prolonged shower 
of arrows. They had been surrounded by a large party of Indians, 
and almost every man was killed lying on his blanket. Robert Wires 
and another man named Kellogg made their escape, however, and at 
once left for a more comfortable and safer place, taking nothing but 
the clothes which they had on and their guns. 

The remainder of the story details facts of an interesting nature, 
and we prefer giving them as narrated by Mr. Wires, not in the same 
words of the old veteran, but the sum and substance of his narrative 
as he often relates it. He says, “I had been weakened in strength by 
having had chills and fever for several days past, and it was not long 
before I began to feel my weakness. We saw that we were hotly pur- 
sued, and gathering my strength I ran along beside my comrade, and 
said, ‘ Kellogg, I can’t stand this pain in my side, and must rest; save 
yourself the best you can, and I will try and dodge ’em.’ Just then 
we reached a sort of ledge or bluff in the prairie, after which the 
ground inclined downward to the bed of a creek about half a mile 
away. As soon as we were over the bluff I turned sharp to the right 
and ran round a little point that reached out beyond the balance of the 
bluff, and stopping to look I saw a kind of shelf of rock or flat edge 
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of a boulder, underneath which there was room for me to lie, and 
without delay I disappeared underneath it, every moment expecting 
to hear my right disputed by rattlesnakes. Meanwhile Kellogg had 
dashed ahead, and soon reached the underbrush, making a terrible 
racket in tearing through them. In a very short space of time our 
pursuers, of whom there were four, tore past within a few yards, keep- 
ing directly ahead after Kellogg. They did not run a very great dis- 
tance in their pursuit, however, for after a little time they returned, 
and came directly toward the rock underneath which I was lying, and 
I began to fear that they had mistrusted my whereabouts, but my good 
fortune had not quit me. They walked up to the rock, and two of 
them jumped upon it to reconnoitre, the other two standing upon the 
ground, within reach of my ramrod, all of them puffing and breathing 
hard after their fruitless race. They soon left me, for which little 
kindness I was grateful. I feared they might still be near, and so lay 
perfectly still, but heard no more of them, and at the first sign of day 
I crawled out and made my way cautiously, partly on hands and 
knees, to the stream that ran a little distance from me. As soon as I 
had gained the cover of the brush, and with the help of my hat got 
me a drink, I pushed on a little way; and, as soon as the sun was up 
enough to give me my course, I began making my best time toward 
the settlements. I had but two bullets left, and held them for an 
emergency, not daring to use my ammunition upon game. I soon, 
very naturally, became pretty hungry. Toward night of the second 
day I heard the distant tinkle of a cow-bell, and made my best time 
toward it, and, hearing me coming through the brush, the animal be- 
came startled and made for the trail leading homeward, and was soon 
joined by many other bells. You may suppose that this was music to 
my ears, and I soon reached: the settler’s house, who proved to be an 
old acquaintance named Hallmark, and, although a long ways from 
other settlements, he was near the main road from San Antonio to Red 
River. With blistered feet and famished stomach, I was cared for by 
friend Hallmark in the best possible manner. He sat by the table, 
and every now and then would move the food out of my reach, fearing 
I would eat too fast and too heartily. I remonstrated with him, but 
said he, ‘I have been in your fix myself, and know what you need.’ 

“ His wife then related how at one time he had a long hard run 
from the Indians, and when he reached home he had thirteen arrow- 
points in his back, all of which she removed except two, which were 
still there. After a good rest and doctoring my feet, I pushed on to 
San Augustine, finding Kellogg one day ahead of me.” 

Later on, in December of this year, Major Howard had another 
fight with a party of Comanches on Opossum Creek, near Georgetown, 
and by drawing them into an ambuscade succeeded in giving another 
chastisement. The rangers had followed the trail of the Indians for 
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several miles, and were fortunate enough to discover them without 
being discovered. Knowing full well that he never could come up 
with the Comanches in a chase, or provoke them into an open fight on 
the open prairies,—for in numbers the two parties were nearly equal, 
—Major Howard resorted to a stratagem. Secreting his men in a 
thick grove of timber, he started off alone, well mounted, in the di- 
rection of the enemy. The moment the Indians saw him they consid- 
ered the possession of his scalp as certain as though it was already 
hanging at their saddle-skirts, and, with frightful yells, gave chase. 
The gallant officer trusted to his steed at a time when a stumble would 
have been inevitable destruction to both. The Texans in their covert 
could plainly hear the distant whoops of the savages, and hugged still 
closer the trees behind which they were sheltered. With almost light- 
ning speed the pursued and pursuers scoured across the prairie, the 
former leading the savages directly within range of his own men, 
When at a point opposite the Texans, and within a few yards distant, 
a well-directed volley tumbled seven of the Comanches dead from their 
horses. So sudden and unexpected was this reception that the Indians 
turned their horses and made a precipitate retreat. One only remained 
behind, whose heroic conduct deserves a passing remark. Among the 
dead was his brother, and, in endeavoring to save the body from the 


hands of the Texans, the savage lost his own life. He dismounted, 
and absolutely succeeded in packing his lifeless brother upon his horse 
amid a shower of bullets; but, while mounting, a well-directed rifle- 
ball pierced him to the heart, and the brothers came together to the 
ground. Not one of Major Howard’s men was injured.” 


27 Kendall’s Santa Fé Expedition, vol. i. 


JAMES T. DE SHIELDS. 
Bretton, TEXAs, 


(To be continued.) 





DELAPLAINE’S DUEL, 


WHEN I first knew Arthur Delaplaine he had just completed his 
twenty-sixth year. We met in Paris, both young Americans, whom 
this fascinating city had attracted by its bright and potent spells. I 
suppose it was solely similarity of pursuit and association that led 
Arthur to become intimate with myself; but I, for my own part, would 
gladly have chosen him as a friend under any possible circumstances, 
He had the keenness of feature which we are apt to term American, 
and which perfectly matched his glittering hazel eyes, where dwelt the 
evidence of vitality that it would take a long life to quench. His 
figure was of the slender, flexible, martial sort; he had, indeed, passed 
with honor through West Point, and would then have been serving in 
the regular army but for the fact of his having rather unexpectedly 
fallen heir to a considerable property. His ancestors were nearly all 
Southern soldiers on the paternal side, and his father, General Dela- 
plaine, had commanded with distinction in the war of the Rebellion, 
finally perishing there by a Northern bullet. If Arthur Delaplaine 
had all a soldier’s vivacity and spirit, he had no small share of a sol- 
dier’s natural laziness as well ; and it was perhaps for the latter reason 
that he quitted the army soon after an uncle in the North bequeathed 
him enough money to net him an income of about eight thousand dol- 
lars a year. He could live in Paris very comfortably on this income, 
and take occasional trips into other countries as well. But he had no 
special desire for other countries. He loved the picturesque, radiant 
bariolé French capital. History, romance, art, had slight charm for 
him. His mind was acute and lucid, and his sense of humor delightful ; 
but he was not what we term intellectual, and very far from deserving 
to be called literary. 

I used to ask myself why I was so fond of him, since my tastes and 
sympathies were both intellectual and literary. For a long time I could 
not accurately answer this question to my own thoughts,—and I am 
fond of accurately answering all questions which pose for me, so to 
speak, a problem in mental analysis. But at last the truth became quite 
clear. What had won me in Arthur Delaplaine was what had already 
won so many men and women. And this quality I can only define as 
a gallant inflexibility. The words look odd when thus joined together, 
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and yet I feel that they express my meaning with as much exactitude 
as any other phrase of definition to which I could attain. For Dela- 
plaine did not merely impress you with the idea of his being daunt- 
lessly courageous; you somehow felt that a will of steel slept under 
the silken ease of his every-day demeanor. And yet, in all the minor 
amenities of acquaintanceship he was gentleness and pliancy itself, 
Only when the subtle command was spoken would the blade leap, as 
it were, from the scabbard, and then you knew that a wrist of adamant 
would guide it. And you felt that it would be wielded wholly for the 
right, never in the least for the wrong. That is what made the tough 
determination of this man so winsome, so endearing. If it had been 
a mere phenomenal obstinacy, an indestructible mulishness, it would 
have given me no more interest than if it had been a particularly big 
dorsal muscle. But it was, on the contrary, a will which no force 
seemed strong enough either to bend or break, allied with a courage 
impossible to dismay, both together working for good and not evil, light 
and not darkness, honor and not shame ! 

It was manifested to me in a striking way shortly after I had made 
Delaplaine’s acquaintance. We were riding together on the Bois de 
Boulogne, and had met no one along its charmingly sylvan road for 
some little distance. At last, however, a sick, feeble-looking woman, 
with a face distinctly of the Italian type, held out her hand to us, 
where she stood leaning on her crutch at the roadside. I was nearest 
the beggar, and momentarily reined in my horse to let a few sous fall 
within her outstretched hand. A little later, as I joined Delaplaine, I 
saw that his face had darkened. Looking past me he had seen what I 
had not seen,—a young, able-bodied Italian creep out of some adjacent 
bushes, hold in scowling way a brief apparent, parley with the woman, 
and presently snatch from her unwilling hold the coins I had dropped 
there. 

“ Infamous!” I heard Delaplaine exclaim, as if between his clinched 
teeth. “Hold my horse, Egbert, there’s a good fellow,” he went on. 
And almost the next instant I found myself grasping the bridle of my 
companion’s horse, as he sprang from the saddle. 

He had made up his mind that the brawny young Italian should 
return the coins he had snatched, and receive a primitive thrashing as 
well. And, riding-whip in hand, he accomplished his purpose. The 
Italian, wholly unaware of his sudden approach, was still but a few 
yards off, among the trees of the Bois, when Delaplaine dashed upon 
him. Even if I had had physical prowess enough to have made my 
interference at all important, the necessity for me to take charge of the 
two horses would have prevented, just then, any active exertion. As 
it was, I could only watch the struggle which: now ensued, and which 
was brief but very severe. Delaplaine began by coolly yet sternly de- 
manding of the robber that he should return the coins he had rudely 
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filched. He spoke in French, and it was promptly plain that he had 
been understood, from the discordant laugh of defiance with which he 
was answered. “ Return that money!” my friend insisted, and his eye 
began to burn. But the man only laughed again, and turned to go. 
Then Delaplaine seized him by the collar and whirled him round. 
The fellow’s weight was nearly twice his assailant’s, but Delaplaine’s 
strength was twice his own. And his plunging blows, too, were easily 
warded off, with a calm, wholly superior science. By this time several 
passing vehicles had stopped, and an impassable crowd of them threat- 
ened soon to collect. But Delaplaine took no heed of who watched 
him or who did not. He had seen a gross injustice perpetrated, and 
he was bent on both avenging and subverting it. At first his attitude 
was merely defensive towards his adversary ; but when the latter began, 
while failing to hit him, a series of muttered oaths, Delaplaine’s tactics 
underwenta change. It seemed to me that his slender frame now took 
the sinewy sway of a restless tiger’s. Ina few seconds more he had 
literally forced the man down upon the ground, while raining blows 
from his horse-whip with a pitiless aim and precision. But the instant 
that the Italian was really crushed, as it were, beneath the iron power 
of his left knee and arm, he discontinued the blows. He was not of 
the kind that strikes a fallen foe. Yet a strategic outburst of strength 
on the Italian’s part caused the contest to recommence, and then my 
friend was more unsparing in his chastisements. But he at last 
brought the Italian howling ‘and sobbing to his feet, all the thief’s 
brute, brawny, and native cunning alike shattered before the other’s 
fiery strength and indomitable will-power ; and soon afterwards, obey- 
ing his quiet command, the vanquished creature handed back to the 
old woman the coins which he had stolen, Delaplaine then mounted 
his horse as quietly as if nothing whatever had happened. There was 
none of that preternatural tranquillity about his mien, either, with which 
the heroes of certain florid novels usually conduct themselves after some 
impossibly valiant act. I could not help mournfully yet mirthfully 
telling him, as we now cantered on through the Bois, that I feared the 
foreigner’s wily spirit might reassert itself now that our backs were 
turned, and that the old woman might be as coolly robbed again as we 
had seen her robbed before. He gave a kind of bitter laugh at this, 
and said, with a certain cynicism not peculiar to him, “I can’t help it. 
I’ve made my little protest against the general badness of society, 
whatever may be its practical worth.” 

I record this incident of the Bois de Boulogne because it affords a 
salient illustration of what I wish the reader clearly to realize,—Dela- 
plaine’s almost irresistible will. Other incidents might be related, but 
this one will afford, I think, all the evidence necessary to account for 
that extraordinary manifestation whose faithful record is the purpose 
of the present tale. Or rather, were I to quote fifty other events from 
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Delaplaine’s life to corroborate that most astonishing event which I 
shall presently chronicle, I feel confident that those people who will 
now remain skeptical would preserve their contradictory attitude the 
same. However, I have no wish to force conviction at the point of 
the bayonet. Let those believe who will; for myself, I have merely 
to keep my conscience clean as a truthful narrator. 

When I first met Delaplaine he had already formed the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Antoinette Chichester. The Chichesters were English 
people, living in Paris. No one knew just how they managed to live, 
either. They were only three in number,—Antoinette and her parents, 
It had been stated that Mr. Chichester was the near relation of an 
English earl, and I think there was probably truth in the statement. 
He had a jaded eye, a sallow, hollow cheek, and a sort of shambling 
step. He looked decayed, depressed, r@pé, almost out-at-elbows, some- 
times; but still he looked like a gentleman, or the remains of what 
had once been a gentleman. If he were really the inveterate gambler 
or no which report declared him, I cannot be sure; but positive I am 
that he held card-parties with certain shabby friends until the small 
hours, and that he occasionally wore, during the daytime, that haggard, 
tremulous, glassy-eyed look which the gaming-table is so apt to produce. 

Mrs. Chichester was a fleshy little woman, with an immense ap- 
parent fund of sympathy for the whole inhabited planet, but in reality 
(I more than suspect) caring not a button for anybody’s interests except 
her own. The way in which she would shake her small head at you, 
as it rose with something of the sleekness of a turtle’s over her plump, 
rolling shoulders, no doubt was intended to convey the depth and sin- 
cerity of her humane feeling. But I distrusted her from the first. As 
Richelieu said of Huguet in the play, “ He bowed too low,” so one in 
real life might say of her that she showed, in her daily dealings with 
everybody and anybody, entirely too profuse a congeniality. 

Antoinette Chichester was of a very different stamp from either of 
her parents. I should suppose that her age was then about twenty- 
two, and in former days of greater household prosperity she must 
have received a careful education. I was for two years an intimate 
visitor at her home, and I never detected in her a symptom of anything 
but the most even and admirable culture. She was not clever. Her 
disposition, you readily saw, was yielding and complaisant in the ex- 
treme. Regarding her father’s mode of life or her mother’s foibles and 
oddities she was reticence itself. I believe that she heartily loved 
them both, notwithstanding their faults, hidden or patent. 

Antoinette was remarkably beautiful. There can be no question 
concerning that fact. I never heard two people disagree upon it. Her 
face expressed a greater degree of intelligence than had really fallen to 
her lot ; its eyes, of a dark, pellucid blue, suggested an intellectual force 
which I am confident she did not possess, while they also prophesied, 
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with an equal falsity, rich resources of sensibility, even passion. She 
had a form whose curves and developments were exquisite, and in the 
way she wound the shining chestnut strands of her lovely hair about 
a head perfect in outline and posture, there was a grace and attraction 
quite her own. Through myself Delaplaine came to know the Chich- 
esters, and he and Antoinette had scarcely passed one evening together 
before I began to perceive that her charms had markedly told upon 
him. A little later, with unreserved candor, he confessed to me that 
he desired to make the girl his wife. “Let them gossip as they please 
about the way in which her father lives,” he said. “TI shouldn’t care, 
Egbert, if he were a red-handed assassin. It is Antoinette whom I 
wish to marry, not any of her relatives. I should take her to America 
at once, of course.” 

He spoke those last words with an unusual accent of musing and 
melancholy. I started as I heard them, and presently said,— 

“You refer to your marriage, Arthur, as if it were only a remote 
possibility. Have you addressed yourself directly to Antoinette on 
this question, after our more sensible transatlantic custom ?” 

“Yes,” he said, absently, scanning the carpet. 

“ And she?” I questioned. 

“She answers almost nothing. I think she dares not.” He had 
lifted his bright, direct gaze to mine now. 

“Dares not?” I repeated. A pang of solicitude went through me 
as I uttered the brief sentence. I anticipated the answer before it came. 

‘You know that De la Riviére. He is a count of the old régime, 
and he has a great estate, they say, in Normandy. He has been hoy- 
ering about Antoinette for months. As yet he has made no actual 
matrimonial proposition. But Mr. and Mrs. Chichester have their 
hopes. Besides being a great parti, he could completely rehabilitate 
mamma and papa by marrying their daughter. He could not only 
make Antoinette Madame la Comtisse, he could repolish the tarnished 
Chichester escutcheon, and enable her parents once more to hold up 
their dejected heads.” 

I had for some time suspected just how matters stood. Monsieur 
De la Riviére had not spoken, and he was almost daily expected to 
speak. He might have married a much more conspicuous member of 
society than Antoinette Chichester; his wealth and position made him 
welcomed in every fashionable salon of Paris. His age was about 
forty-five,—the age at which so many Frenchmen make up their minds 
to take a young wife. He had never at all prepossessed me; people 
admired his manners, his affability, his ease. To me these were studied, 
as if he had learned them by rigid rule in some academy of politesse, 
He seemed to me a man of stone. His smile reminded me of lit snow. 
His face, not without its virility of type, had the color and the appar- 
ent hardness of old parchment. The hairs of his scant, curled mous- 
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tache reminded me of iron wires. I used to wonder if any earthly 
emotion could possibly move him. He dressed with faultless taste, and 
always wore a tiny white flower in his coat; the hue of the flower 
never changed ; it was an emblem of his own colorless calm. He had 
the vogue—if I may employ such a term—of having passed through 
all sorts of youthful escapades and dissipations, and of having emerged 
from them the icy, ossified personage that he was. He was known to 
have fought a number of duels, and on several occasions either to have 
seriously wounded or killed his antagonist. There was to my mind 
something drearily eonventional about him; I always felt that I had 
met him before, again and again, in the pages of the most unhealthy 
French novels. But, of course, when I reflected upon the condition 
which affairs were now assuming, and remembered my friend Dela- 
plaine’s distinctive temperament, I began to realize that Monsier De la 
Riviére was clearly a man to be dreaded. 

Weeks passed by, and his deportment towards Delaplaine, as to- 
wards myself, was systematically urbane and suave. All three of us fre- 
quently met in the house of Antoinette-—mean enough quarters, by the 
way, in the most dingy portion of the Rue St. Honoré. The count’s 
manner always bored me not a little; he had that air of not taking the 
trouble to think with the least diligence on any subject which French- 
men of his rank often cultivate. : He seemed to nibble daintily at every 
subject of the least gravity, as though it were a piece of indigestible 
sweetmeats. I constantly saw that Delaplaine hated to be in the same 
apartment with him,—and especially when that apartment contained a 
third occupant, Antoinette. 

“If De la Riviére were a dunce,” he said to me, one day, “a man 
could tolerate him. But his deliberated platitudes, his meditated and 
affected flippancies, sting you into resentment. Nobody is to blame for 
having been made brainless by nature. It’s the intentional and profes- 
sional fool who ought really to try our patience.” 

I soon saw that Delaplaine was eating his heart out with suspense 
and vexation. He had become certain enough that Antoinette cared 
for him, but now he was equally certain that Mr. and Mrs. Chichester 
could not bring themselves to approve a union which might by any 
chance deprive their daughter of a countess’s coronet. They had, in so 
many words, admitted this. And as for Antoinette, her filial loyalty 
—and perhaps the influence of her French training as well—would not 
allow her to take any boldly individual step. 

It was a sort of social deadlock. ‘“ Will the count never speak his 
mind?” I asked myself, as day followed day. And at last I said to 
Delaplaine, seeing how hope deferred had begun to tell upon both his 
health and spirits, “ Why do not you yourself address the Count de la 
Riviére regarding this question ?” 

He gave a quick start. “ Egbert,” he murmured, looking at me 
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with great seriousness, a short time afterwards, “would you really 
counsel me to do this thing ?” 

“ Decidedly, yes,” I answered. (Ah! how I was fated afterwards 
to regret that answer !) 

Delaplaine appeared to muse for a few moments; then he suddenly 
said, below his breath, yet with a firmness that could admit of no 
misunderstanding, “ I will do it.” 

He resolved to call upon the count at the latter’s handsome apart- 
ments in the Champs Elysées, and there hold as friendly and sensible 
chat as the peculiar delicacy of his proffered topic would permit. I 
waited for him in an adjoining café. With all my heart I longed to 
have him return bearing happy tidings,—assurances from the count 
that he had never visited Miss Chichester with thoughts of matrimony, 
and entire willingness to dissipate all impressions of rivalship on the 
part of that young lady’s parents. 

Meanwhile, I understood perfectly how difficult was the task which 
Delaplaine had set himself to perform. For a man of his alert dignity 
and exact pride it must of course have been actual suffering to ap- 
proach such a fellow-being as De la Riviére and ask if he were re- 
solved upon marrying his own sweetheart. That, after all, was just 
what this most awkward of missions must amount to. I had got to 
know Delaplaine so well that as I sat there in the café, awaiting his 
return, I felt I should be able to read joy or disappointment upon his 
face the moment that I once again saw it. 

But when this moment at length arrived, I read neither the one 
nor the other. Delaplaine was lividly pale as he advanced towards me, 
and his face expressed nothing so definitely as an immense repressed 
fury. He was almost powerless to speak, as I took his hand, but he 
found voice enough to bid me accompany him from the café. I at once 
did so, and we walked forth together. We had reached the Rue de 
Rivoli before I asked him a single question. His head was meanwhile 
bent, his lips were compressed, as he walked at my side. He had long 
ago taken my arm. 

“ Have you nothing to tell me, Arthur ?” I at length asked. 

The answer did not come immediately. He seemed making an effort 
both to act and to be his old tranquil self. 

“Of course I have something to tell you, Egbert,” he presently 
replied. “You must pardon me. Let us strike for the Boulevard des 
Capucines,—where I live, you know. Something is perhaps waiting 
me there by this time.” 

“ Waiting you there, Arthur?” I murmured. “ What?” 

“ A challenge.” 

“ A challenge !” 

‘cc Yes.” 

I had grasped his arm. ‘“ You mean from De la Riviére?” 
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“Yes, from De la Riviére.” 

“Good heavens! what occurred ?” 

Delaplaine turned his eyes upon my face now. Their hazel light 
looked sultry with passion. “This occurred,” he said. “In answer 
to my—my question (and you know what that question was, Egbert), 
he responded by a gross insult cast upon Antoinette. It was the politest 
sort of a sneer; it was very guardedly and neatly expressed ; it dealt 
with the state of his own feelings towards Miss Chichester, and his 
entire freedom from anything like a matrimonial motive. You—you 
can guess what further meaning it conveyed. I can’t—no, really, old 
fellow, I can’t explain the sickening cowardice of it all any further !” 

“You need not,” I returned. “I understand. And what did you 
do, Arthur ?” 

A short, faint laugh left him. “TI took the blackguard in both 
hands and shook him,” he said, “and then I flung him away from me, 
kicking him as I did so.” 

“ You were right!” I exclaimed. 

“A friend of De la Riviére,” now pursued Delaplaine, “appeared 
in the chamber just as I had completed my summary course of punish- 
ment. This fact gave publicity to the affair, though I will do him 
the common justice of allowing that under any circumstances he would 
have sought redress. In all probability I shall find, as I said, a 
challenge waiting me on my arrival home.” 

This proved true. The friend of the count who had happened to 
see Delaplaine administer his chastisement met us on the threshold of 
the latter’s sitting-room. He bore a challenge from De la Riviére, 
which he presented with great politeness, and which Delaplaine imme- 
diately accepted. As the challenged party he had the choice of weapons, 
and he unhesitatingly chose pistols. He requested me, also, to act as 
his second, and I of course accepted, deeply though I disapproved and 
detested dueling, as one of those barbarisms not yet wholly swept from 


the face of earth. 
““Why did you not choose swords?” I asked, after the count’s 


friend had left us. 

Delaplaine gave a cold laugh. “ De la Riviére is a very famous 
shot,” was the reply ; “but he has the repute of being one of the best 
swordsmen in France.” 

The combatants were to meet on the following morning in a small 
woods near Montmartre. I shall never forget the wretchedness of the 
night which I passed with Delaplaine; for in spite of all his persua- 
sions I refused to leave him. I could not lie down; rest was impos- 
sible to me; I could only pace the floor of my room, and occasionally 
look in upon my friend. He sat until past three o’clock at his desk 
writing letters of various sorts to his relatives, lawyers, or business 
acquaintances in America. These letters, if he fell on the morrow, I 
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was to mail. After he had finished writing, he rose and coolly lit a 
cigar. 

“You are not going to bed ?” I asked. 

“Tn a little while, I think,” he said. “I wish, Egbert, that you 
would go.” 

“What is the use?” I returned. “I could not sleep. Tell me, 
Arthur,” I went on, “have you no nervous feeling about to-morrow ?” 

He watched me for a little while in a meditative way. Then he 
slowly nodded his head. 

I took this for a simple affirmative. “You then really fear ?” I 
questioned. 

A smile of amused scorn passed over his face. ‘ Yes,” he returned. 
“ But not in the way you mean!” 

“How, then ?” 

“ How, Egbert?” He rose from the chair into which he had sunk. 
For a moment the same look of wrath which I had seen in the Bois 
de Boulogne now possessed his features. His lips and nostrils quivered, 
and his voice had a most sombre note of roughness in it. “I fear,” 
he went on, “that I shall not kill the villain who so insulted her! I 
fear that his life may escape me. That is all I fear.” . . . He sank 
back into his chair then, with both hands clinched at his sides; and 
as I watched the hard light of his eye and the rigid lines about his 
mouth, it occurred to me that he was perhaps making some silent yet 
supreme resolve... . 

We reached the little wood near Montmartre punctually at the 
appointed hour. It was latter autumn, and the embrowned leaves 
glistened with a chilly dewfall. No breeze stirred; our feet made a 
dreary crackling sound as we passed over the moistened sward. De la 
Riviére and his party, who had come in a different direction, reached 
the ground at about the same time as ourselves. My heart felt heavy 
as lead while I returned the intensely civil bow which they all gave us. 

The paces were measured off. Delaplaine and his opponent took 
the positions assigned them. De la Riviére wore an inscrutable smile ; 
surely no physical dread lurked behind it; and yet under the almost 
sardonic serenity of that parchment-like face you felt that depths of 
guile and craft might slumber. There were six of us in all,—two 
surgeons, besides the seconds and contestants. 

The usual “ One—two—three” was to be slowly counted, and the 
shots were to be exchanged between the first and last of those numerals. 
I drew lots with the second of De la Riviére whether he or I should 
give the signals. The lot fell to him. I was afterwards thankful, in 
remembering this circumstance, that such proved the case; for I do 
not know how I could ever have articulated those necessary words 
after a certain appalling event had occurred. 

Amid perfect silence the second now pronounced the word— 
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“ One!” 

Instantly De la Riviére fired. He had the right to do so, and he 
did. His aim, considering the time he took, was something marvelous, 
I afterwards learned that besides his skill with the sword, he was among 
the very few really amazing marksmen in Europe. 

It seemed to me that I almost saw the shot enter Delaplaine’s breast. 
For a second or two he visibly reeled, and his lifted arm fell. By an 
undoubted trick (and yet one which must win him nothing but a kind 
of astonished eulogy hereafter for its superb skill) De le Riviére had 
killed him before his own bullet had time to speed any deadly or even 
telling message ! 

“ Horrible!” I gasped, seeing the livid pallor on my friend’s face, 
the sudden film over his eyes, and the faint droop of his eyelids. 

“ Two!” said the second. 

As that word fell upon Delaplaine’s fading sense it wrought a 
wondrous effect in him. The old fire leapt from his glance, only with 
what struck me as a supernatural flash. His lip curled, as if in vic- 
tory and irony mingled. His right arm, which held the pistol, rose. 

It was not like a mere change of countenance, attitude, muscular 
tension. It was more like an actual calling back of the human soul 
into the sinking ruin of the body. And I believe that it was this; 
for, as afterwards discovered, the bullet of De la Riviére had already 
passed into his opponent’s heart. By some cogency of the will-power 
—that human force so complex, so mysterious, so little understood by 
even the greatest thinkers—Delaplaine had summoned reason, vitality, 
even skill itself, to his aid for one brief, awful moment of retaliation 
and vengeance! 

And the summons had been answered. 

His pistol sounded. Its report was followed by a kind of choked 
cry from the Frenchman. Both the duelists fell at the same moment, 
—one shot through the heart, the other through the brain. And be- 
fore we could reach either of them both were dead ! 

The face of De la Riviére wore a sort of petrified sneer, as though 
he had already made up his mind that by a brilliant coup he had once 
more killed his man, and wiped away the degrading stigma of personal 
assault. : 

But Delaplaine’s face wore no such sneer. It was very peaceful, 
with merely a touch of sternness in the closed lips, that seemed to say, 
“T am satisfied.” And I believe he was. 

Epe@ar FAwcert. 
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Out from that darker line that marks the Land, 
Into the vast mid-ocean runs the Song, 

Shouting its praises to the Universe 

In measures loud and long. 







With deep resounding through the salty main 
The swift-sent message of an iron throat 

Reaches the monsters of the nether-sea 

In hoarse prolongéd note. 







Clear speed the winds from mizzen-sky-sail down, 
Now toying with the taffrail as they lag, 

Forth to the jib, and up the mainmast sheets 

To kiss the starry Flag. 











Across the stormy petrel’s swaying path 

From polished decks the music in delight 
Rushes, and, like the beating wings of birds, 
Takes outward, upward flight. 











Unto the Earth, its hills, its plains, its dales, 
Gladness has come because the Christ is born. 

Concordant murmurs ever flowing out 

Welcome the Christmas Morn! 











The Morn that brings a promise every year 
From seraphs watching near the Bethlehem shrine 

Or Fold, we call a Manger, but a Court 

Whose Courtiers are divine ; 











The Morn that brings no message back to those 
Whose creed with Fashion shifts its course or pass ; 

Or as the wild field-bird that suits its plumes 

To foliage and to grass. 
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The heart of Erin rings in all its bells. 
England and Scotland, as in early days, 
Give to the Heavenly Prince of Orient birth 

Honor in words of praise. 


In gold and white, and scarlet as the flowers 
Investured are, as kings of ancient Rome, 
The inner walls of each Italian fane 
From lintel unto dome 


Show the fair garb of holiday attire, 

With many a gleaming light that shines afar, 
In semblance of that jewel of the skies 

We name the Shepherd’s Star. 


From storied Rhineland’s castle-bordered slopes, 
From stately spires of Switzer-Alpine vales, 

Broad surging hymnal greetings floating out 
Are borne on frosty gales. 


Through Spain and Portugal, and France and Greece, 
In this our Land, from shore to fartherest shore, 
Stirreth a sound of sweetness and of joy 
To Him whom we adore. 


The Bugler’s silvery calling from the Fort 
Winds far across the prairie’s untouched snow, 
Startling among the shallow reeféd bluffs 
The sad-eyed, timid roe. 


As o’er Pacific’s angry, heaving tide 
The Gun proclaims the Dawn unto the West, 
So breaks the sweeter blast of bugle sounds 
The cold Sierra’s rest. 


EsMERALDA Boy.Le. 
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A MEMORY. 


Through the merry song of the Christmas-bells its shadow steals. 


DEATH stands at the helm of the boat on the river, 
And hushed is the musical dip of the oar ; 

The rower looks out where the white palms are waving, 
Far away on the echoless shore. 

O my country, bend low in thy pitiful sorrow, 
And weep for the hero now passing away, 

Hush the song of the birds, and the glad rushing waters. 
Let a requiem sound through the day. 


First in the rush and the din of the battle: 
Hark to the martial, victorious tread ! 
Soon the tired hands will rest on the bosom, 
And our soldier will sleep with the dead. 
First in the praise and the love of a nation: 
List to the greetings, the welcoming cry ! 
But the ruler is lying in the glimmering death-light, 
And the loved ones are watching him die. 


O my country, his country, the dark boat is waiting! 
Fold him close to thy wild throbbing breast : 

See, the beckoning palm, drawing nearer and nearer, 
Is wooing him softly to rest. 

Farewell to the soldier we honored in glory, 
Farewell to the ruler we’ll welcome no more, 

Farewell to our brother, ’midst sobbing and sighing, 


The boat moves away from the shore. 
R. 
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PRACTICAL VIEWS OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


In the March and May numbers of THE Unrrep Service for the 
present year I have attempted to demonstrate the necessity of some action 
being taken by the Executive which shall bring within the scope of 
power delegated to the Civil Service Commission by Congress the regu- 
lation, and, so far as possible, the enforcement of some organized system 
of promotion in the civil service, which shall be based upon such prin- 
ciples of justice and merit as to leave no possibility of unjust and 
unmerited advancement by mere political or personal preferment. 

Such a system is beyond question as important in the establishment 
of reform as the law which governs the admissions to the departments ; 
and the consummation of such perfection as is hoped for in the civil 
service, by the law which places beyond the power of corrupt influences 
the admission, cannot possibly be attained while any portion of the ser- 
vice is abandoned to the very influences which that law was made to 
defeat. 

The first great object of this law having been quite successfully 
attained, and its enforcement indorsed and sustained by the Executive, 
the principle upon which it is founded cannot fail to elicit the com- 
mendations of all citizens regardless of party. 

Having been now so firmly established as to place it beyond the 
hope of successful assault by its enemies, it but remains to perfect, as 
far as possible and consistent, the machinery by which its functions are 
performed. 

In doing this, it is most essential that while remaining wholly 
within the bounds of absolute safety, the system should be so far prac- 
tical in its demands as to not hopelessly exclude from its benefits, and 
from the possibility of service in the civil branch of the government, 
those of its citizens who have not been so highly favored as to have re- 
ceived classical or superior educations, but whose competency and valu- 
able qualifications in many respects would certainly fit them to be 
most capable servants of their government, could they enter the service 
through such competition as should require from them a fair and 
honest test as to their ability to perform the work which would be 
actually required of them in such department as they desired to enter. 

The writer of this article has no desire to comment unfavorably 
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upon the methods adopted by the Civil Service Commission in their 
examinations, nor is he actuated in the suggestions he makes by any 
motive but that of the hope that improvements may be reached in the 
operations of a law the principles of which he most heartily approves. 

If it were not possible to make such improvements in the examina- 
tions as should render access to the various departments of the service 
less difficult to people of ordinary business education, I should suggest 
no plan which could by any possibility remove the safeguards against 
the former methods of appointment; but there could undoubtedly be 
such reasonable modifications made in the examinations for ordinary 
clerkships as to in no sense imperil the object of the law, and which 
should at the same time offer some degree of hope to the great mass of 
capable and deserving people who are excluded by too rigid require- 
ments from entering the service. 

The point which is most generally assailed by the enemies of the 
civil service law, and which it must be conceded is the most vulner- 
able point of attack, is the matter of the examinations. The opponents 
of the law hold up to ridicule the methods and nature of the examina- 
tions as being in no degree practical or applicable to the duties which 
would be required of the applicant, should he be so successful as to 
reach above the minimum in the examination. 

While it is undoubtedly true that in a few branches of the service 
technical information pertaining to the work to be performed would be 
perhaps indispensable, yet the greatest number of places to be filled 
occur among the ordinary clerkships or subordinate positions. 

For such positions, it must be confessed, there could be, without the 
slightest danger, some modification and relaxation of the rules which 
should render the examination less formidable, and more practical. 

' The examinations are necessarily left to the Commission to arrange, 
but they are really to a great degree in the hands of the chief ex- 
aminer and his assistants, the boards of examination in various 
places, 

The inference to be drawn by the outside public generally, who 
have no special information as to the duties of an ordinary clerkship in 
the government service, is, that the work required must necessarily be 
of a very difficult and special nature, involving the application of all 
the knowledge necessary for a successful examination. 

I do not wish, by any sort of expression or implication, to under- 
value the position of a government clerkship ; but as I am myself one 
of those people, I feel that I may be allowed to represent such facts 
as I am familiar with without hazarding such respect and dignity as 
the place may be worthy of. 

After a service of ten years in two of the largest bureaus of the 
government, and with much experience in various branches of work 
therein, as well as familiarity with and observation of the methods and 
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requirements of all grades of clerkships, I am free to confess that be- 
tween the requirements of the examinations as they exist and the 
education indispensable to the performance of clerical duty of any 
grade there is a very vast gulf. 

The most convincing proof of this statement is shown in the fact 
that there are at present great numbers of very capable and efficient 
persons performing clerical duties in the departments who could by no 
possibility pass a successful examination for the very positions they hold. 

While so much importance is attached to the civil service law, in 
its application to admission to the clerkships of the government, there 
are still left to the old political methods of the past one or two branches 
of the civil service which it would certainly seem equally important to 
have included in the provisions of such a law. I refer especially to the 
consular service. 

It has been a constant source of ridicule to this government from 
other nations, as well as from our own citizens traveling abroad, that in 
a vast number of instances, in all parts of the world, our government has 
been wofully disgraced by its representatives in the consular service. 

These positions have been more eagerly sought, and more persist- 
ently demanded, than any others under the government; and, being 
wholly outside of any law or regulation in the matter of appointments, 
have become to a great degree the reward to decayed politicians and 
unprincipled adventurers for services rendered in political warfare in 
times past. 

There is very much in the examinations for clerkships which could 
with much more practical propriety be applied in the test for consular 
appointments. A knowledge of geography, together with familiarity 
with the political history of our government, while of no special use to 
a clerk doing machine work day after day at a desk in a department, 
would be essentially important information to a person in the consular 
service. 

The importance of reformation in that branch of service cannot be 
too strenuously urged, and it is to be earnestly hoped that at a very 
early day the benefits of the civil service law may be extended to 
that branch, and remove it from the degrading influences of political 
and personal favor. 


I. E. VAIL. 
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MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 


Noukahiva Bay—Beautiful Scenery—Chief Obooia—Visitors—Scanty Costumes of 
the Ladies—Prince Manoo—First Day Ashore—Queen Paytania—The Palace 
—Marital Items—Nude Girls—Rancid Unguents—Naked Fops—Sight-seeing 
—Native Minstrelsk—A Widow’s Weeds and Vigil—Ladies’ Day on Board— 
Commodore Porter’s Experience—Toilets with Sun-rays—Buttons for Favors— 
Whale-teeth in Exchange for Provisions—Visit from Royalty—A Unique Din- 
ner-party—Lamentations and Tobacco—Mark of Royalty—Coiffures—The 
Gospel declined—Happa Valley—A Domestic Coffin—A Desiccated Warrior— 
Fairy-land and Nude Copper-colored Fairies—Polynesian Luncheon—Canni- 
balism—Eating the Sacred Pig—Murder of the Eater—Our Search for the 
Murderer—Inducements to Settlers—Commodore Porter on the Morals of the 


Marquesasans, 
















WE left the coast of Peru July 30, and sailed nearly a due west 
course for twenty days, before the southeast trade-winds, averaging one 
hundred and sixty miles per day, and made the Marquesas group of 
islands August 18. Hood’s Island was the first we saw, and in two 
hours we were near Noukahiva. The day being too far advanced to get 
into port before dark, we hove-to during the night. On each island a 
fire blazed all night, lighted by the natives, to guide us. 

The next morning we ran down to Noukahiva and coasted along the 
shore. We were all on deck enjoying the beautiful scenery of towering 
mountains, rocky cliffs, and deep, narrow, verdant valleys. As we 
approached the Noukahiva Bay, which was Commodore Porter’s head- 
quarters during the war of 1812, a whale-boat met us with a pilot, which 
we welcomed as a slight evidence of civilization. With the pilot, who 
was an English sailor, married to a native, came a chief of the Typee 
Valley, named Obooia, husband of Queen Paytania, of the Noukahiva 
Valley. The chief’s dress consisted of a narrow strip of native cloth 
passed between his legs and made fast round his legs. In lieu of other 
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clothing, he was tattooed all over, even on his eyelids, in fanciful 
figures. He was exceedingly stout, had a fine face, and an unusually 
bushy head of hair. His tattooing made him almost as black as a 
negro, though his original color was that of a mulatto. When he got 
on board he seemed greatly frightened, and the captain, to give him 
confidence, slapped him familiarly on the shoulder. This increased his 
fright so much that he made as if to jump overboard, and would have 
done so had not the pilot assured him we were friends. 

About noon we entered the narrow bay of Noukahiva, and had 
rocks high and close to us on both sides as we entered. But inside we 
found the bay fully a mile wide, and headed by valleys, ridges, hills, 
and mountains. As it was but two miles long, we were soon at anchor 
in the gallant commodore’s berth. Then visitors came off in crowds,— 
ladies, without waiting for the first visit, or an invitation. But these 
ladies, like no others we had come across, gave us no trouble ; not even 
that of sending a boat for them, for they swam off like ducks to meet 
us. The chief pointed out the notables in the water. Among them 
were two princesses of the royal family, and others of the nobility; so 
I may be pardoned for calling our visitors ladies. 

The women who had been lucky enough to get a pocket-handker- 
chief, or a piece of muslin of that size, from some ship, wore it as an 
apron ; but others, who had not been so fortunate, had aprons of native 
cloth, which is affected by the water like paper. To preserve them, 
they tied them to the end of a stick, and held them above their heads 
out of the water with one hand, while they used the other in swim- 
ming, expecting to make their toilet when they got on board. But 
many came without even this rig, hoping, by their charms, to get some- 
thing of the kind when they got aboard. We were too much occupied 
to receive visitors, and did not permit them to come on board. They 
remained about an hour, swimming round the ship, shouting at every- 
thing strange they saw, singing songs of welcome and displaying their 
symmetrical forms. 

Chief Obooia, by this time, had become quite at his ease. He 
would look steadily into the water at the girls, and in his native lan- 
guage cry “Shark !” to frighten them. Then such a scampering, hol- 
loing, and splashing! Our hoisting the boats out amused them so that 
they yelled and cheered; and when we paraded the marines in gaudy 
uniform they almost went wild with joy. But they are not the first 
women who have been captivated by brass buttons. Many men, also, 
came alongside, but they were in canoes. The women are not allowed 
in them because they are made by the men. Any article made by the 
men is held, by their laws, too sacred to be used by the women. This 
sacred character is called taboo. Hence all the women swim off to 
ships, although they may be a mile or more distant, while the men go 
in their boats. 
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A Prince Manoo, heir-apparent to the Happa Valley, was the only 
_ one we permitted to come on board from the canoes. He was a remark- 
ably fine-looking boy, thirteen years old. He had on no garment 
other than his maro, a breech-clout, similar to chief Obooia’s. We 
gave each of them a shirt, but they did not seem to appreciate the gift. 

Having got the ship ready for port, we visited the shore in the 
afternoon, and were met at the landing by a crowd of almost naked 
natives, who gave us a clamorous welcome. Our party consisted of the 
captain, three lieutenants, three midshipmen, lieutenant of marines, sur- 
geon, purser, and a sergeant and two marines, all in full-dress uniform, 
which contrasted singularly with the naked and oiled people who sur- 
rounded us. We paid our respects to Queen Paytania, who lived near 
the landing, in a long, low, white, one-roomed shanty or shed, all the 
front of it being open. But as the roof sloped to about four feet above 
the ground in front, it was not very much exposed to the weather. The 
back part of the floor of the “ palace” was covered with grass mats, to 
sleep upon, while the front was paved with stones. The queen, with 
some of her female suite, received us sitting, wrapped in white tapa,— 
cloth of native make. 

They saluted us with arroha !—how do you do !—and a smile, giving 
us their small, beautifully-shaped hands, so neatly tattooed that they 
looked as if they were gloved. They kindly invited us to be seated 
alongside of them on the stone floor, which we did. We stared at them 
and they at us, and we talked all the words of their language which we 
were able to command, accompanied by signs and bad English, of course. 

The queen was the wife to three chiefs at the same time, two of 
whom were then alive; each belonged to a different valley and an inde- 
pendent nation or tribe. Her Noukahiva husband died some years ago. 
Since his death, her authority had extended over only a third of that 
valley. She had a son by her deceased husband, called Moana, fifteen 
years old, whose authority, when he reached manhood, would be ac- 
knowledged by all the valley. He went to England in 1832 for 
education. Manoo is also her son, by her Happa husband, and heir- 
apparen to that valley. Thus she will shortly be the mother of two 
kings. Obooia, who visited us, was her third husband, by whom she 
had no issue. The queen was about thirty-four years old, middle-sized, 
stately and lady-like in her carriage, and quite handsome. Commodore 
Porter, in his published “ Journal of a Cruise,” on the “ Essex,” 1812- 
14, notices Paytania in the following language: 

“The women were inviting in appearance, and practiced all the 
bewitching language of the eyes and features, which is so universally 
undersood. . . . While I was using measures to get together my 
officers and men, my attention was drawn to an object which at the 
moment had presented itself. A handsome young woman, of about 
eighteen years of age, her complexion fairer than common, her carriage 
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majestic, and her dress better and somewhat different from the other 
females, approached. Her glossy black hair and her skin were highly 
anointed with cocoanut oil, and her whole person neat, sleek, and 
comely ; on inquiring who this dignified person might be, I was in- 
formed that her name was Piteenee, a granddaughter to the chief, or 
greatest man in the valley, whose name was Gattanewa. This lady, on 
whose countenance was not to be perceived any of those playful smiles 
which enlivened the countenances of the others, I was informed was 
held in great estimation, on account of her rank and beauty, and I 
felt that it would be necessary, from motives of policy, to pay some 
attentions to a personage so exalted.” 

The only furniture of the queen’s residence was a few gourds, 
cocoanut-shell cups, war-clubs, and spears; and in appearance it 
differed little from other houses on the island. 

We had not been seated long before a great crowd gathered to look 
at us; their bodies being greased with rancid cocoanut oil, and some 
stained with tamerick, made the crowd very offensive to us. Girls, 
charming at a distance, were repulsive when they came near to us, on 
account of their anointments. They had, to do us full honor, and 
to, in their ideas, further adorn themselves, given themselves an extra 
greasing. All the men wore the breech-clout, and the women gener- 
ally a piece of tapa or white matting, more than a yard square, which 
they bring up under their right arms and tie on the left shoulder. A 
few of the women dressed a little more, some less; and many, es- 
pecially the young, were entirely nude. 

We noticed one buck strutting about apparently very proud of 
himself and his costume, which consisted solely of a crescent crown of 
cock-feathers, placed vertically, extending from ear to ear, the front 
of the crown being ornamented with the little bright red seeds of the 
liquorice-vine. The full dress of some was a handkerchief spread over 
the shoulders and tied on the throat. Others were satisfied with locks 
of human hair for armlets and anklets, with a war-spear in their 
hands made of iron-wood, stained black. All were more or less tattooed. 

We passed some time with her majesty, and then started for a 
stroll up the valley, with the greasy crowd following close at our heels, 
and surrounding us whenever we stopped, much to our disgust. 

In our walk we came across a brook of fresh water, and followed it 
up through a grove of lofty cocoanut-trees. Along the pathway sat 
groups of happy girls in circles, singing and keeping time by clapping 
their hands together. 

We wandered on through other shady groves, by other mountain 
rivulets, seeing numerous native dwellings, standing in little plots of 
ground, surrounded by low stone fences, such as one sees in Connecti- 
cut, passing more groups of greasy singing girls, till we came to the 
lower end of the bay, our crowd of followers having been largely in- 
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creased on the way. Here we visited the house of a chief, where we 
saw thirty or forty men sitting on a stone platform, singing, and keep- 
ing time with their hands, and beating on a couple of drums, made of 
the trunk of a tree hollowed, with a shark-skin stretched over it. They 
seemed a surly, morose set, and were the only persons who did not 
evince great pleasure and too much curiosity at seeing us. 

None of them rose when we approached, but only stopped singing, 
and inquired what we wanted there; and being told by our inter- 
preter that we came as friends to see them, they resumed their monot- 
onous singing and drumming, as we stood watching them. Near the 
close of a song, one or two would rise and strike his left arm with his 
right hand, with such force as to almost bring blood, keeping time to the 
song. Then they raised their voices and sang faster, clapped their 
hands, and beat the drums louder. 

We had a bad bugler with us, who treated them to a poor specimen 
of civilized music, which did not seem to take their fancy at all; for, 
after listening a few minutes, they showed their impatience by again 
beginning their song before he had finished. It was a sort of a con- 
cert, and at the lower end of the platform sat a lot of females, listening, 
as we were informed, to exceedingly vulgar songs. 

Here, where bread and fruit grow on trees without cultivation, hogs 
and fowls increase and fatten without care. Where the climate does not 
necessitate clothing, it is not surprising that they take life easily. On 
our return, to avoid the crowd, we separated into parties of two. A 
midshipman accompanied me across the brow of a hill to a cluster of 
huts. At the door of one we saw a female painted yellow from head 
to foot, having on a yellow tapa,—a common way of beautifying them- 
selves among the women. Furthermore, she was tattooed and oiled, 
and therefore offensive to us. We learned, subsequently, that she had 
been the wife of one of the ambitious chiefs, who had declared his inde- 
pendence during the minority of Prince Moana, and was made king of 
his own tribe. He had been dead six months. The remains of this 
ambitious chief were the sole occupant of a hut, in which he died, near 
to the one in which his widow lived. His body was in a coffin,—a tree 
dug out like a canoe, which was elevated four feet from the floor. On 
this rude sarcophagus were hanging bread-fruit, water, flowers, and tapa, 
for the use of the departed spirit. 

Men, women, and children, wherever we went, begged for tobacco, 
which they call cava, as they call everything stimulating or intoxicating. 
Although tobacco grows here without cultivation, and they are fond of 
it, the natives are too indolent to cure it. But they extract a liquor 
from it, which, drinking, they become stupefied, and, using it to ex- 
cess, diseased. At sunset, by the rules of our ship, we all returned on 
board, and spent the evening exchanging experiences of the day. Every 
morning after this at eight o’clock we hoisted a white flag at the fore, 
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as a signal that we were ready for visitors, and as long as it was flying 
we told them they might remain on board. 

When the flag was run up the deck was soon crowded, and re- 
mained so till we hauled the flag down at sunset, when all of our vis- 
itors jumped overboard, the women swimming and the men paddling 
. their canoes home. Commodore Porter’s experience, as related in his 
published journal, was not unlike our own. He says, “ When the ship 
was moored, the shore was lined with the natives of both sexes; but the 
females were most numerous, waving their white cloaks, or cahoes, for 
us to come on shore. Many applications were made for me to permit 
them to accept the invitations, and I found it impossible any longer to 
resist. The boats were got out, and proceeded to the shore, where, on 
landing, they were taken complete possession of by the women, who in- 
sisted on going to the ship, and in a short time she was completely filled 
by them, of all ages and descriptions, from the age of sixty years to that 
of ten, some as remarkable for their beauty as others for their ugliness, 
They all appeared to be of the most common kind ; and many of them, 
who had been in the habit of visiting ships, which had formerly been 
at this place, had been taught by the seamen some few English words, 
Indeed, the ship was a perfect bedlam from the time of their arrival 
until their departure, when they were put on shore, not only with 
whatever was given them, but with whatever they could lay their 
hands on.” 

The long swim the women had to reach us washed off most of the 
rancid oil, so they looked better and were less offensive aboard than 
ashore. For economy’s sake, and having soon ascertained that the oil 
and tamerick were disagreeable to us, they did not put them on when 
they visited us. As most of the women brought their perishable ward- 
robes tied to the end of a stick, they climbed on board naked and sat 
around in the sun until they were dry, and then dressed. All behaved 
very well while with us; but it is said they are generally unruly when 
they visit traders. With us they sat flat on the deck, exhibiting the 
delight of children at everything. Beads are too common among them 
to be valuable now. But a string of brass buttons for a necklace is the 
highest prized treasure, next to whale-teeth. If we had had a supply 
of these, we could have got any provisions they had. The iron utensils 
and cotton cloth, laid in for the purpose of buying provisions from them, 
procured only a very scanty supply. But the few whale-teeth we 
happened to have were bartered easily. They were emphatically their 
money. 

By special invitation, one of their chiefs, with his family of four- 
teen persons, came on board to spend the day. He was about sixty 
years of age, and almost black with tattooing. His only dress was his 
maro and a necklace of forty small whale-teeth. They came in their 
customary manner, excepting that the old mother, who was too feeble 
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to swim, was allowed to hold on to the canoe with one hand, and the 
girls to put their tapa into the canoes, so they could swim the mile 
with both hands. They sat around all day on the deck like our other 
visitors, and at night we sent the old woman back in one of our boats. 

Queen Paytania paid us a visit, but she acted differently from the 
others of her suite, and seemed to be aware of her exalted station, and 
nothing less than the cabin suited her. She always went aboard or 
ashore in our boat. Probably Commodore Porter spoiled her. 

We effectually prevented any of them, men or women, from going 
below the spar-deck, by telling them it was taboo. It is their religion 
not to trespass on anything taboo. It is likewise their common law. 
They get the priests to taboo their fowls, hogs, and potatoes, which 
prevents them from being stolen. 

As our men took their meals on the spar-deck, the women, and as 
many of the native men as could be provided for, ate with them. The 
natives are not dainty, but cram their mouths full, and eat voraciously. 
The women are very fond of meat; but are not allowed to eat it on 
the island, where it is taboo to them,—another instance of the selfish 
character of the men. It is too scarce, however, for the men to in- 
dulge in it, except at a festival. The taboo is laid merely by the proc- 
lamation of a priest. They have a pair of goats on the island, and 
that they may increase undisturbedly they are taboo to all persons for 
five years. 

Our dinner-table in the wardroom being under an open hatch, they 
clustered round the hatch and watched the manner of our eating with 
great delight. Anything that was handed to one of them from the table 
was thankfully received, and divided among the rest, and eaten with so 
great satisfaction and greediness, that they reminded us of monkeys. 

Once, for curiosity, we took several of the prettiest and cleanest girls 
below to dine with us. They behaved with a great deal of decorum, 
and in order that they might make no mistakes and do nothing wrong, 
they watched us closely, aud did exactly what we did. Each officer 
attended to the girl that he brought down, and he was the model by 
which she governed her actions. She would put no more in her mouth 
at a time than he, use her knife and fork as he, lay them down when 
he did, be helped when he was, drink when he did. One of the offi- 
cers attending on a girl had a nervous affection in his under jaw, and 
every now and then would screw up his chin and face in a very ridicu- 
lous manner, and he was very sensitive of its being remarked on. His 
girl, anxious to imitate him in every respect, to be perfectly decorous, 
kept an eye on him all the time, and when he screwed his mouth to one 
side she would instantly do the same, to our infinite merriment, and no 
less to his mortification. 

When in our ramble we went into any of their huts, they offered us 
anything they had. In one of my strolls I heard a lamentation in a 
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hut, and looking in, I saw an old woman wailing over acorpse. Upon 
seeing me she suddenly stopped her lamentations, and smilingly said 
“ Cava,’—tobacco,—and when I had given her some she resumed her 
wailing. 

My interpreter told me that it was her son she mourned over, and 
that he had been dead a month. There certainly was no feeling in 
the lamentation, else it could not have been dropped and resumed at 
pleasure. 

As we had but few whale-teeth, we got a very scanty supply of 
fresh provisions. They did not know the use of money, and would not 
trade easily for anything but muskets and ammunition. These we 
would not let them have, as they would only have used them in war 
against other tribes. But our whale fishermen were not so scrupulous 
on this point, and gave muskets for provisions; but wherever they go 
they play the Yankee, and here they gave worthless muskets for good 
provisions, sustaining the character they had established in our Western 
States. 

The girls generally wear their hair in ringlets on the neck ; some 
have it tucked up under a turban, which is now and then worn, and 
others have it cut short. They all wear ear-rings of some kind,— 
sometimes small teeth of fish strung together. They all have their 
hands tattooed. The nobility have their feet also similarly marked ; 
and the royalty have their hands, feet, and hips tattooed. Thus their 
rank may be distinguished. They rarely mark their faces, except a 
few lines across their lips. Some few have light hair, but in general 
it is black. Light hair is very common among children. 

The men have many different fashions of wearing their hair. Some 
have it all shaved close to the skin, except a small tuft on the crown, 
which is clubbed. Others have it gathered into two clubs, one above 
each ear; and frequently it is worn bushy. Their beard is worn long 
only on the chin, and when Jong enough is clubbed,—fashions common 
among our slaves. 

The men as invariably wear ear-rings as the women ; but they are 
very different. They are made of bone or ivory, about as thick as a 
quill, and an inch and a half long, with a piece of white shell for a 
head. The ivory is passed through the ear and keyed behind, showing 
the white shell in front. 

When our boats were returning from shore, women were frequently 
permitted to take passage aboard, to save them a long swim. One 
day, from a boat that had some of them on board, an oar fell in the 
bay, and the delicate Miss Teahtee leaped overboard after it and 
brought it to the boat, apparently much gratified to render some 
service for the honor done them in taking them in the boat. 

About two years ago three American missionaries came here with 
their wives, to make Christians of these easy-going, thoughtless, idle, 
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merry, ignorant, lascivious people, who are not superstitious enough to 
have any religion of their own except taboo, if that is one, and, after 
listening to the preaching of the missionaries, laughed at them. 

The missionaries thought it advisable to leave the island to avoid 
serious disturbances, having been only nine months here. This we 
learned from some sailors living here. Before we came, we heard that 
missionaries had made an unsuccessful attempt at converting the 
natives to the Christian faith, and had been insulted; but we were 
unable till now to learn in what respect. 

One day we went on a visit in our boats to the Happa Valley, 
taking Prince Manoo and Chief Obooia with us. The valley being to 
windward, the men had a hard row against the trade-wind and a heavy 
head-sea. About noon we arrived in this charming valley, and were of 
course met by a crowd of natives, who, however, did not exhibit so much 
boisterous delight at seeing us as did the Noukahivans. Manoo, their 
future king, was met and greeted by his sister with great delight and 
affection ; but we could not persuade Obooia to land. He gave as the 
reason that his body was taboo to the water, and it would reach above 
his legs, as we had to wade ashore, because the surf prevented us from 
taking the boats in closer. So he remained in the boat, drinking cava, 
with which he had provided himself for the expedition. Afterwards 
we learned that the true cause of his declining to land was his fear of 
the Happas, he being a Typee,—the two tribes being unfriendly to each 
other. 

We visited the principal family at the landing, living in a large 
hut, or shed, similar to the best houses of Noukahiva. There were 
many women assembled in it, rather good-looking and several shades 
lighter than the Noukahivans. 

The old chief, or head of this family, had been dead about six 
months, and reposed in a canoe-coffin in the middle of the room, raised 
two feet from the floor. One of the girls raised the tapa that covered 
the corpse to show it to me. It was nearly dry and mummy-like,— 
nothing remained but the bones and the skin, which was beautifully 
tattooed. At his head was his war-conch,—a large triton,—with which 
he used to call his warriors together to make battle against the Typees. 
His war-club and spear were at his side, along with a supply of food. 

One of the women had a child in her arms that had been dead a 
week, which emitted to us a sickening odor. She expected it would be 
desiccated in a month or two. 

These were the only instances of keeping the dead in the house 
that we saw, so we judged it could not be a common practice here. 

We strolled far into this fairy-land, and thought we had never seen 
any place so beautiful. The valley extended about ten miles, walled 
by high mountains. The broad-spreading bread-fruit-trees, overtopped 
by the plume-like boughs of the cocoa, thickly grouped, through which 
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we saw specks of blue sky, made a cool and delightful grove. Bamboo 
cottages were thickly clustered over the valley, along with numerous 
gardens of bananas, inclosed by low stone fences, all under a dense 
shade; for scarcely ever is a tree removed. Although like a forest, it 
was so alive with people that any part of it might be termed a village, 

We would have taken our dinner in this dark, cool grove, amid 
the copper-colored fairies; but, to avoid the nasty-smelling crowd, we 
were obliged to dine aboard our boats. But even then our dinner was 
truly Polynesian, for around us naked men, women, and children swam, 
going through all the antics of a parcel of boys swimming, and eagerly 
scrambled for the pieces of our lunch which we threw to them, like a 
lot of barnyard fowls at feeding-time. 

There are seven different and independent tribes on this island, in- 
habiting as many different valleys. The Typees, next neighbors to the 
Happas, are barbarous and warlike, and were the terror of the other 
tribes. When Commodore Porter was here, during the war of 1812, 
the Noukahivans and Happas were at war with the Typees; and as 
long as the commodore remained neutral neither tribe would supply 
him with provisions. The former party said they would not supply 
him unless he would aid them against the Typees; and the latter sent 
word to him that, if he were able, he might come and take their pro- 
visions. 

Commodore Porter, not being a man to be dared twice to any- 
thing, gave his aid to the Noukahivas and Happas, and they defeated 
the Typees in a pitched battle. After that he was liberally supplied 
by both parties. 

Each tribe accused the other of cannibalism, and denied it on its 
own part. Commodore Porter said he never discovered an instance of 
it, though he watched them closely. A Happa, called “ Pepper,” who 
spoke a little English, and who carried Lieutenant Downs from the 
above field of battle when he was wounded, said that several Typees 
were eaten by the other tribes after the battle, and that they kept a 
watch on Commodore Porter and his men, and buried the bodies when 
any of the Americans were seen approaching. Their hatred against 
the foraging Typees is quite sufficient to justify belief in this story. 

A few weeks before our arrival, an American sailor, who resided 
here, got tired of living only on fruit, and coveted one of the many 
hogs running around wild; he captured one that happened to belong 
to a chief named Parcoco, and killed, cooked, and ate it. The chief, 
having ascertained who committed the act of theft, took the law into 
his own hands, and killed our countryman. When we arrived here 
the chief fled to the mountains. We said nothing about it, and deter- 
mined to abide our time, believing a report would reach the chief that 
we were indifferent as to the matter, and he would come into the settle- 
ment, which, sure enough, he did, when we made a feint of leaving. 
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Having been informed of his return to his house, we quickly landed 
a party of seventy-five men at night, and were guided to it. We sur- 
rounded and entered it, but he had been cautious enough not to sleep 
there, so we had to return on board without him, which, owing to the 
distance, we were unable to do before sunrise. This quiet, warlike 
movement of ours produced great excitement in the valley, and caused 
hundreds to flee to the mountains and to join Parcoco and his warriors, 
whom he had assembled there. 

When on shore the next day I saw very few natives, as they had 
nearly all gone to the mountains, being afraid of being taken as host- 
ages for Parcoco. We remained here another day, making the tenth, 
but very few came off to the ship except the youngest of the girls. 
The guide who took us to Parcoco’s hut goes with us to the United 
States, as he believes his life would not be safe here now. 

The chief under whose protection the man who was murdered had 
lived would have made war against Parcoco, but he was dissuaded from 
it by the other foreigners, who feared such an event might cause all of 
them to be murdered. The chiefs say they desire foreigners to live 
with them, and will give them a choice of houses and gardens, and 
their protection. They know that when there are many foreigners the 
ships will stop for provisions, which results to their benefit. 

Commodore Porter, in his journal, gives a graphic description of 
these people, saying, among other things, “ Their hogs are wandering in 
every part of the valley; their fishing-nets and clothes are exposed on 
the beach and spread on the grass; no precautions are taken to guard 
against theft, and I therefore conclude that thefts among themselves 
are unknown.” But he found that some of them would steal from 
strangers. “I had abundant proof of this stealing; they, however, 
were of the lowest order, and honesty is not expected from them in any 


part of the world.” 
* x: . * “ * * * 


I am inclined to believe that an honester or more friendly and better- 
disposed people do not exist under the sun. They have been stigma- 
tized by the name of savages; it is a term wrongly applied ; they rank 
highly in the scale of human beings, whether we consider them morally 
or physically. The women, although possessing intelligent and open 
countenances, fine eyes and teeth, and much acuteness and vivacity, are 
far from being so handsome as the men. Their limbs and hands (par- 
ticularly the latter) are more beautifully proportioned than those of any 
other women ; but a graceless walk and a badly-shaped foot, occasioned 
by going without shoes, take greatly from their charms. They possess 
much cunning, much coquetry, and no fidelity. Go into their houses 
and you might there see instances of the strongest affection of wives 
for their husbands, husbands for their wives, parents for their daugh- 
ters, and daughters for their parents. 
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It is true they are not insensible to jealousy, but this feeling is con- 
fined altogether to females, who watch as carefully the conduct of their 
lovers as the most jealous Don the wanderings of his spouse. She ap- 
pears offended if he shows any attention to another female, and claims 
him exclusively as her own. 

The girls from twelve to eighteen years of age rove at will. This 
period of their lives is a period of unbounded pleasure, unrestrained in 
all their actions, unconfined by domestic occupations. Their time is 
spent in dancing, singing, and ornamenting their persons, to render 
themselves more attractive to the eyes of man. 


From the Journal of 
Rosert LEE-WRIGHT BrownIne, 
Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. 





A ZEALOT IN TULLE. 
(Continued from page 618.) 


CHAPTER III. 


On the inner side of this gateway, closed so suddenly against the mu- 
tinous Red-Sticks, and in the shadow of the great wall of which it 
formed a part, a Spanish sentry paced languidly to and fro. His fel- 
lows, drawing water from a well close at hand, were besought by him 
for a drink. 

All discipline seemed relaxed here among His Catholic Majesty’s 
own, as well as among the mutineers without. 

In the shadow of a great arch, opening at right angles from the 
closed gateway, a group of guardsmen had gathered, with a boy among 
them, who, sitting bareheaded in the moonlight a-perch the well’s curb, 
thrummed on his guitar the wild measures of a bolero. One of the 
guardsmen, a light-footed Catalan, was dancing nimbly with his 
shadow, as if to cheer his comrades, ranged so solemnly against the 
wall. But it would seem a useless effort indeed; for the dance music 
died away dispirited, and the Catalan got back among his fellows heavy- 
footed at last. Presently the boy, lifting shrewd eyes upon this sombre 
group, began singing, as if idly, to the accompaniment of his guitar, one 
of those plaintive airs of Andalusia that sicken the heart whenever 
heard in distant lands; and now, one by one, they drew nearer,—fiery 
Basque, gay Andaluz, and copper-colored Murcian,—listening all like 
homesick children, while talk went round,—wistful, nervous talk,— 
of, “Ah! Plaza de Toros!” “ Blessed be thou, bull-fighter Diego!” 
“Ah! the gay cavalcade!” until one cried out, “The bull! the bull!” 
as if truly going mad at sight of the arena. 

The ery did not end here. From the wall’s shadow a Moor-faced 
fellow stepped forth, exclaiming, with wild gestures, that old ocean had 
leaped its bounds, bearing aloft upon its billows the struggling forms 
of beloved toreador and espader, with their red cloaks, like clotted life- 
blood, upon the tide. 

A little black man from the Basque provinces caught this noisy one 
by the shoulder. 

The latter, a child of Islam many generations removed, turned, 
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under this rude touch, his copper-colored face up to the moon, broad- 
ening now, but surely that was once a crescent. Brought by the de- 
rision of his comrades somewhat to his senses, he continued to ask 
earnestly did they not, indeed, hear the sound of much water? 

Then suddenly and fiercely, and spreading out his hands, as if 
drowning, “ Waves against a ship’s side! Por Dios! we drown! we 
drown!” While a Creole body-servant of His Excellency placidly 
drew water from the well, thus explaining the sound, exaggerated by 
his excited ears. 

The little Basque fell a-swearing now, all in that language of his 
native mountains, which, as tradition runs, the devil studied for seven 
years, and succeeded in learning only three words. 

Certainly the poor Murcian seemed only the further bewildered by 
his comrade’s long-syllabled Basque maledictions, until the other guards- 
man cried out, “ A draught of aguardiente will keep our bedlamite from 
any further thoughts on drowning,” as they dragged him into hiding, 
for fear of any superior’s eye detecting his unruly state. 

Now came other outcries, and an onslaught made by rifle-butts and 
clubs upon the iron door, closed in the Red-Stick faces; cries for jus- 
tice, for well-earned hire, for all honorable redress from that self-con- 
stituted protector of the poor Creek and Seminole,—Governor-General 
Manrequez. ° 

Why had he, the powerful one, the smooth-tongued, forsaken them ? 
why debarred them from his presence? why repudiated their claims 
upon that gold promised to Coachooche for their service in battle? 
Like broken-winged eagles were they left to cry against this face of 
rock, 

“ Silen-n-n-cio !” 

His Excellency raised a hand towards heaven, invoking upon all 
such noisy ones the tortures of tazxello and capello. 

“To the rack and pincers with them!” he cried again. “ They 
wished to end us all; to work fury! There’s the iron door, let them 
strike fire on that. Spirit of Dante, but it’s another hell !” 

Manrequez spoke bravely enough with his faithful soldiery man- 
ning every possible approach to his presence, where, surrounded by 
members of his staff, he sat now blowing cigarette smoke so carelessly 
through his cavernous nostrils. 

One by one these staff-officers had entered, closing behind them, 
with quiet caution, the door of His Excellency’s quarters, and bolting 
it against any chance intruder. There could be heard the continuous 
clinking of gold, of silver, the sound of paper being hastily rolled or 
folded. 

An archway led to an inner room, where, in full sight, lay the 
wounded Spaniard, preserved but now from the tender mercies of the 
Indians. 
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The music of the guitar floated again from without in a sudden ces- 
sation of the savages’ belligerent wailing, so softly, so sensuously, that 
the odor of roses, of orange-blossoms, seemed floating in the air also, 
and one could feel in fancy the pulsing of black lace, warm, yielding, 
compassionate, over girlish mouth and heart. 

“Sevilla! Andalucia!” cried one young fellow, fallen half-asleep 
over his task, with his elbow burrowing in a pile of doubloons. 
“Sefior, pardon; I was dreaming. The Moorish melody caught me 
in Seville. Twenty thousand—thirty—fifty r 

The wounded man, lying on a mat impurpled by his own blood, 
’ turned under the surgeon’s hand. 

A priest stole in. The sinking voice panted,— 

“Maria dear, adios. I’ve hung thee with my soul; a trifle it. 
Thou sayest so?” 

A sigh of agony. A voice instead, singing without at the well. 





‘“‘T hear it toll and toll, 
Tinkling, tinkling in thine ear. 

I see it swing. A soul, mia, 
A soul!’’ 


With his fat cheeks shaking, the priest began to mumble prayers. 
At a sign from Manrequez, one of his staff arose, and hastily drew 
a curtain before this interior scene. Reseating himself, the young 
officer applied his pencil once more to the table, topped with huge 
slabs of white marble, and streaked now, like a ledger, with columns 
of names and numerals. 

The treasure lay under this great table, stacked between their feet, 
yellow and white, gold and silver, a bemottled mass, scaled and glit- 
tering, with a summit raftered with ingots and sides stanchioned with 
ingots,—a fine display of piratical fruit from the well-shaken sails of 
the Spanish Main. 

The scabbards of their swords scraped upon this lustrous heap, as 
they moved in their chairs, with spurs working restlessly among the 
coin, as they pushed and snatched and tossed handfuls of the treasure 
in a wearied fury of computation. 

His Excellency sat within the circle, urging them, when they fal- 
tered, to renewed effort. 

He was weary himself, for his jaw dropped, and he fell a-nodding, 
with a fallen cigarette smouldering unheeded on his velvet sleeve. 

The soldiers gossiped outside in heedful undertones. Said one,— 

“They have food carried into them. Por Dios! they—the sefiors— 
carry it one to the other. We are no longer sent headlong to the devil 
when the drink is short. In the mornings, when they come out and 
sing and whistle, lightly as they may try, they are white about the 
eyes, and their fingers are so,” showing his own, crooked out of shape. 
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“Yesterday one walked with His Majesty’s image stuck upon the sole 
of his boot, and it fell in the sand, as he planted his foot, for this son 
of cunning to pick up.” Here his comrades stared lickerishly at a 
doubloon displayed in his hand. 

“The Americans are building ladders to scale our walls,” said 
another. “They are not idle, but ply their hour of truce to advantage 
also. Our sefiors may count and count, and hide and hide, but old 
Long-Nose there on the bluff will scent the blood-money of the pirates, 
put it where they will.” 

A sentry on the parapet called out the hour. The moon shone 
glitteringly upon his bayonet, and vividly upon the broad, semi- 
circular rampart ranged with guns; upon the carven lintels above the 
doors opening below into His Excellency’s quarters; and upon a stand 
of Spanish colors, draped and bullet-ridden, against the wall. 

A canvas awning fell from a rod over an angled wall of brick, 
thus roofing the small quadrangle that enclosed the Governor-General’s 
private door. 

High at this corner of Manrequez’s house-wall hung a Virgin, with 
hair painted, tautly drawn from her long, melancholy face, and eyes 
that stared with wooden intentness upon soldiery moving below her 
shrine. 

Many passed, unheeding the image, with oars upon their shoulders 
in place of guns, making their escape in squads across the water to 
Santa Rosa. Women and children were in their charge, and among 
familiar thickets of the swamp lay hidden hastily-constructed rafts and 
bateaux awaiting them. 

As they marched by, light flashed into the little quadrangle, and 
there stood His Excellency himself, opening the door to allow the 
priest to pass out. 

Manrequez stood defined against this inner radiance, returning in 
melancholy the salutes of his retreating veterans. Presently he stepped 
forth, putting his head through the small archway of his quadrangle. 
The priest had crossed the parade. The door of a bomb-proof hung 
open at the foot of the westward flight of steps leading to the parapet. 
This vault had been always given up to the storing of whatever treasure 
might find its way into the Barrancas; but it was empty now, save for 
a little gold-dust on the floor. 

The priest disappeared within, carrying a lantern, and closed the 
heavy door carefully behind him. 

Presently his voice was heard, calling for cement. 

Manrequez fixed his eyes upon two gossiping fellows seated on 
the steps. They were discoursing about something which the padre 
had carried in his hand. Perhaps a poinard: it had flashed in the 
lantern’s light, or perhaps a gravery tool, or—— Here they moved 
servilely under His Excellency’s eye. 
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“ Cacoéthes loquendi,” murmured the priest from within, rebuking 
them also. 

A shot rang out upon the air. Day was breaking. Manowa’s 
shot. A sound unheard since the armistice began yesterday noon. 
Quickly Manrequez questioned the guard. Were the enemy breaking 
the truce? 

An officer hastened down the camp. The foe remained quiet, he 
said, the shot heard by His Excellency having been wantonly fired by 
some Indian outside in the stockade. The sound of this shot had evi- 
dently unnerved His Majesty’s strategist. His hand trembled on the 
hilt of his sword. His features seemed to swell and redden with ardor. 

“This cock-pit will soon be emptied of all but the tail-feathers,” he 
exclaimed ; “ then let them come,—Malvados Americanos,” and stepping 
back, he shut his door discourteously in this young subaltern’s face. 

The sight of his soldiers retreating—by his own orders, it is true, 
but still retreating—was become more than the old man could bear, 
thought the latter, after his first frown at the door closed so summarily 
in his face. . 

Before he could turn on his heel it was hastily reopened, and Man- 
requez bade him, in a voice once more serene, dispatch ten trusty men 
to report for orders, and also to withdraw the few remaining soldiers 
out of sight of the fort’s northeast angle. 

Before executing this command, however, His Excellency bade him 
enter for a glass of wine. 

The young fellow stepped over the threshold, only to be arrested 
near the door by his own sensations of wonder and apprehension. He 
found himself confronting a semicircle of pale-faced, excited superiors. 

There they sat, a patrician crew, staring almost vacantly at him, 
their worn faces standing forth as if embossed upon the rich colored 
hangings of the room, with swords, unsheathed from dangling scab- 
bards, lying significantly bared upon the table between themselves and 
the unlocked door. 

In a fit of impatience, some one had tossed wine from a flagon, and, 
catching on the figure of St. Anna, it had darkened her nimbus, and 
run a disfiguring race adown the tapestry. By way of further diver- 
sion in their nightly vigils, and, perhaps, to unlimber the muscles of 
benumbed fingers, their donships had made a target of another saint’s 
bare knee ; and damascened poinards hung now where they had struck, 
with jeweled hilts flashing in the light of dwindling candles. 

A blue ribbon, knotted round a tress of woman’s hair, swung triv- 
ially in the draught from one stiletto. Opposite the door several 
spiders sat hideously watchful, aloft upon His Excellency’s escutcheon, 
formed in stucco upon the wall’s rude cement. 

Instead of glare from a hill of treasure beneath the table, the new- 
comer was dazed by the glitter of broken glass, of Toledo blades signifi- 
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cantly bared, and a yellow radiance from the open throats of numerous 
earthen crocks, standing two rows deep, against the wall. 

The Governor-General himself poured out a glass of wine for the 
young officer. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE sun arose upon a scene of energy within San Carlos de Barrancas, 
where, in weltering sand and water of swimming depth, the patricians 
of His Excellency’s staff vied in labor with a squad of trusty privates. 

There was here inside the well a continuous sound of shovels 
delving, disturbed water plashing, the running of ropes, as each heavy 
earthen weight sought place among its fellows; and, later, the soft, 
impressive rush of sand, as it fell packing the interspaces. 

High upon the rampart, the remainder of the garrison, withdrawn 
out of sight of this northeast angle, were, many of them, lying at full 
length, playing at dominoes upon the white concrete, with an officer 
sipping chiccory dashed. with cognac watchful over them. Others 
kneeled against the parapet, observing the enemy,—“ Maldidos gringos,” 
“ Mueren los gringos,’—now that the armistice was nearing an end, 
move easterly among thickets of titi bushes and swamp palmetto. 

Occasionally an orderly ran down when hailed by Manrequez, 
standing at an angle in the parade between the two separated parts of 
his command, and scrutinizing each in turn, while receiving these re- 
ports of the foe’s different movements. 

The sun began to be warm,—too warm ; a snake slipped by against 
the wall; lizards, tender-eyed, darted hither and thither, now green 
where green it was, now dun upon a tree trunk, now gray upon the 
steps. Breakers sang lustily across from Santa Rosa; wild fowl cried 
upon the wing; but nearer earthlier sounds seemed deadening to other 
consciousness,—the persistent delving of shovels, the straining of ropes, 
the heavy, fulsome breathing of impetuous men. 

Another sound caught Manrequez’s ear,—that of voices cheering 
afar. 

The white flag was still flying, cried a subaltern, from above, in 
explanation, although uplifted ladders could be seen where scaling 
parties were forming, and heavy columns of the enemy wheeled for- 
ward on their pivots, as if to strengthen such approach. 

His Excellency turning, spoke earnestly to those working in the 
shadow of the northeast angle. 

“ Kighteen, your Excellency !” cried a smothered voice, in answer. 

There came now a cry from the well for more sand. 

The door leading out into the stockade stood ajar, and five men, 
patrician and commoner promiscuous, hastened through, bearing huge 
empty pans upon their shoulders. 
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The stockade had been now many hours deserted. There was here 
an odor of parching corn from kernels abandoned in the ashes of in- 
numerable small fires; a clutter of old wampum, feathers, and other 
native regalia ; some broken muskets, and a wearisome disarray of turf- 
clods above newly-made graves. Upon the clayed exterior of one 
empty corn-house hung several scalps in different stages of decrement, 
forgotten there in the confusion of the savage exodus. 

Manrequez, at once aware of the flight of his allies, had bolted the 
outer gates after the Red-Sticks and Seminoles, who, defrauded of their 
just pay, and fearful of surrender to General Jackson, had escaped at 
dawn through watery fastnesses of the Grand Lagoon well known to 
them. 

The cross set up so reverently by the priest lay stretched now where 
it had fallen beneath their savage buffetings, and a catamount lay disem- 
boweled, half hanging from the tree, its body stuffed anew with small 
painted sticks, in emblem of the fierce hunger of white men, who had 
artfully feasted upon the Red-Stick valor without gratitude, and while 
prating to such defrauded ones of the true and tender mercies of their 
cross. 

The Spaniards sprang in haste across this rebuke, expressed so 
primitively, to a digging in the sand. Here they filled their pans, 
not once only, but again and again, going and returning many times. 

The padre, unheeding meanwhile such an ignoble state of his be- 
loved cross, talked within the fort to Manrequez. 

He had taken, indeed, a decanter from the latter’s quarters, and 
now, shovel-hat under arm, was thirstily swallowing its contents, while 
asking for men to remove the iron door from its hinges, where, con- 
cealed by it, he had been at work for hours, 

His Excellency called aloud to the laborers clustered round the well. 

The moistened head of a noble youngster, beset in a whorl of 
drenched ruffles, arose in answer from the pit, where he hung with his 
feet astride upon the coping. 

He spoke lightly and reassuringly in Spanish,— 

“ Not one broken, sefior. All are down in place but the papers. 
They are lighter, and so more easily handled. Let them come,” wav- 
ing his hand, despite his state of squalor, debonairly in the direction of 
the foe; “’twill be an empty sack for the dancing mercenaries !” 

A cry came from above, as if in answer to his challenge. The 
enemy had run a battery into position, They were also busily erecting 
a breastwork of planks to protect the gunners, while a squad advanced 
towards San Carlos under a white flag. Threatening, as one could see, 
yet plainly seeking a bloodless capitulation. ; 

Manrequez ordered the iron door of the bomb-proof to be wrenched 
at once from its hinges. 

“No surrender! Dare them to fire upon us!” adding hastily to 
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the priest, “Time is of heaven. One hour more, one hour only, 
Jesus, Maria.” 

A barrow ran up, pushed by two impassioned grandees, having by 
birthright His Catholic Majesty’s most gracious permission to remain 
covered in the royal presence, but here in America bareheaded to the 
sun, the’ strong young backs straining like those of any hireling at a 
plow in voluntary labor. 

The iron door, wrenched from its hinges, fell assisted to their bar- 
row, and in a trice away it went, shaking and pounding, to a pit made 
ready for it in the sand of the stockade. 

Manrequez remained standing inside the bomb-proof, where, on the 
hard finish of one carefully-prepared wall, the padre had engraved, 
while yet soft, whimsical outlines of arches, circles, and an abnormal 
number of steps. 

The outlines drawn here, evidently intended to be intelligible alone 
to those already acquainted with the treasure’s secret disposition, repre- 
sented in a vague way the northeast angle of San Carlos and the exact 
location of the well. 

The Jesuit spoke persuasively as he explained this oddity to His 
Excellency, who had favored the making of a more definite representa- 
tion, since, in setting sail for Spain, as they probably would be allowed , 
to do by General Jackson, should they surrender, they must refer their 
king to this particular drawing to aid his future emissaries in a recovery 
of the treasure. 

“ We must abandon our gold for a time,” said Manrequez, mourn- 
fully, “for we cannot get away with millions unhindered. Santiago 
watch over and bless that hole in the earth. San Laureano, San 
Isidoro, patron saints of my native city, be with me in this hour!” 

He remained for a moment in silence, with his face and hand lifted 
heavenward. 

“Tt is not for the honor of his flag that we are hunted by this free- 
booter Jackson. He has heard of our treasure, and has come for it. 
He has kept his unpaid men, when they were rebellious among the 
wilds of Alabama, satisfied by tales of how they were to be allowed to 
loot the hoarded Spanish gold. Blind as this drawing is, should it be 
discovered, Jackson, with his ferret eyes, might, if put to his wits, read 
the puzzle. Perhaps it would be well to besmear the drawing with 
fresh cement, and trust to the king with our tongues for a clear placing 
of the well.” 

“ Escritura, buena memoria,” persisted the padre, placing layers of 
brick, in the prevailing spirit of eagerness, ready for the mason’s trowel. 
“Sefior, let me assure you, even if an expert should chance upon these 
lines, he would think they meant nothing, could mean nothing, they 
are so perverted. Observe, your Excellency, the wondrous number of 
steps, exceeding the originals by scores, then the unnecessary reiteration 
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of significant lines elsewhere, and the numerous variations from the 
truthful features of the spot. Bueno! the vagary of a wise man, of 
one who could draw well, but silly all the same, the discoverer of this 
will say.” 

The padre stepped nimbly forth to. make way for the mason, already 
engaged in bricking up the narrow door-way. His Excellency, domi- 
nated by his decisive manner, followed, but pondering all the same, and 
half-hesitating at every step. Manrequez stepped into the shelter of 
his own quarters just as a cannon-ball fled through the air, knocking 
off in its flight a corner of the high, stuccoed roof. 

Smoke from a cigarette was blown lightly upward in salutation to 
this passing shape from the lips of one hard-worked youngster seated 
for a moment’s rest upon the steps. 

The priest, watching brick rise upon brick, slowly but surely, 
closing darkness in upon the fateful key, raised an impressive hand. 

“ Beware of children wherever riddles are,” he said, with softest 
vehemence. “One may come here, some child of imagination, who 
might decipher this, our anxious labor, while the wise man, fooling 
with his measuring-tape, serves only to tie the knot harder.” 

“Some beautiful woman,” murmured the young Spaniard, rising 
thoughtfully from the steps; then he remained gazing at the fort’s 
entrance, just beyond the well, where in vision he might truly seem to 
see her come. 

The long vigil of the night, and the exhausting turmoil since dawn, 
in sun and heat, had perhaps disordered him. Passion came to his 
weary eyes, eagerness to his outstretched hands. The heavy lines of 
care in his face, begotten of disaster and defeat in battle, began to fill 
and fade, as if in this spell the breath of some lovely visionary shape 
truly met his own. 

He broke into a voice of tenderest ecstasy, of entreaty. A young 
tree growing at his feet seemed to absorb into its softly green ambush 
of twig and leaf and bough the passion of his dreaming. 

In the height of such ecstasy, he laughed almost foolishly, as there 
came above him a mighty crackling sound, and the flag-staff went 
down like a tree. 

Manrequez came hastening forth again as the Spanish flag—castle, 
lion, crown, and pope, a billowing cloud of color, red and yellow— 
sank tearing upon his house-top. 

The mitre, subject now to another triple crown of rents, let fall the 
cross. A branch caught the lion, piercing its side like a spear, and 
held as a tent these royal colors languishing to the earth. 

Then silence. 

The guns spiked upon the rampart could not reply. The soldiers 
had worked hard spiking them, dismounting some, and wilfully break- 
ing their trunnions off. One or two alone remained serviceable. The 
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enemy allowed the smoke to clear away before renewing their attack, 
that it might be made plain to them what the beleaguered intended 
to do. 

Manrequez sank upon his knees, praying for time—‘ Santiago, 
chief of the twelve apostles !”—for time! time! 

The priest stood over him blessing his prayers. 

Another half-hour passed. 

Manrequez laughed aloud in the middle of his supplications, and, 
indeed, under a nebule of grape-shot, as the officer on watch called out 
that the Americans had run another battery of six-pounders into still 
nearer position. 

The laborers about the well were working at white-heat. 

Sand! sand! the continued soft inflowing of sand! The last crock 
had been placed. They threw bayonets, gloves, sashes into the unfilled 
mouth in their frenzy of desperation. 

A cry came for concrete,—for more cement! The mason’s work 
at the bomb-proof was now as high as his head, but one more layer 
remaining to be placed. 

The young fellow on the steps, coming to his senses, ran for a 
bucketful of stueco wherewith to coat the bold outline of the arch. 

Manrequez rose from his knees, and remained for an instant, 
scarcely daring in his suspense to look at the progress made. As he 
raised his eyes from the ground prayer was driven from his lips. 

“Fire!” he cried, in a fury of relief. 

Then sunlight ran sweeping down his sword’s thin steel, and cannon 
left undamaged on the rampart above sent lively streams into the 
enemy’s advancing face. 

Bullets, canister, grapeshot singing on their way. It was such 
sweet music that the men serving the guns cheered lustily as they 
reloaded. The scaling-parties were forced to retire, with ladders trailing 
in the sand! Bullet-ridden ladders, turn-coat rank and file, disheartened 
and pell-mell. ; 

Demonio Jackson himself could be seen, wire-drawn features and 
all, galloping down from the bluff to rehearten them. 

His voice could be heard ringing across the half-mile of havoc. 

A young Spaniard, fresh from successful work inside the well, came 
bareheaded, pallid, and shivering to Manrequez. 

“ Tt is finished,” he said, saluting. 

“Tt is too fresh a spot,” cried Manrequez, viewing the betraying 
moisture, that defined so clearly the outline of the leveled curb. 
“ Before the concrete is dried they may get in here, and then they will 
dig, for Jackson will know where.” 

The brave man stood shivering in the throes of this fresh fear, as 
those had done working in the deathly shadow of the pit. His dignity, 
so long and so well sustained, seemed perishing upon him. 
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This fresh, white spot, so round and staring, in the elsewhere foot- 
worn expanse of old cement, even with the tell-tale curbing leveled to 
the ground, would certainly betray their secret to those American 
filibusters. 

“We can build a fire and char it,” cried one among them. And 
they built a fire, each hastening to the spot with an armful of wood, 
even Manrequez, even the priest. 

It was set afire. But when the pile had smouldered, and the ashes 
scattered a little over the neighboring concrete, even this scarcely dis- 
figured the spot enough. 

Bullets fell ricocheting about them from the narrow, encompassing 
walls ; while they stamped upon the embers, and dragging soot on their 
heels, tried to blacken still more the glaring circlet. 

“There are two bodies bleeding outside in the stockade,” suggested 
one of the staff; “we could lay them here as if for burial. Their 
blood and those black ashes together would disfigure the disc of the 
sun itself.” 

“Two miserable Red-Sticks,” said one soldier to another as they 
came dragging these bodies along the ground. “Si, sefior, the little 
May-Apple, daughter of Hillipili, the war-chief, and her lover, Big 
Manowa. We found them together ina corner behind the door. Last 
week she danced the gun-dance in Pensacola with flowers on her 
head.” 

They threw her little body carelessly across the ashes of their fire. 

“Juan de la Vega!” murmured one young patrician significantly to 
another. 

A tender heart among them, stooping, drew her head a little aside 
from a flame renéwed by the breeze of her falling skirt. 

“ «Yellow and sweet as a coeleste fig,’—that is what he said of her. 
If the Indian heaven is Juan’s heaven, then surely thou hast him to 
thy arms again, poor May-Apple.” 

The two unfortunates, thrown just as they had fallen first in the 
throes of death, lay crossed upon the blackened outspread of the fire. 
Their blood grew largely under this rough treatment, radiating in little 
commingling rivulets upon the absorbing concrete. 

A bullet glancing from the archway opposite plowed its way into 
the flesh of the dead Indian girl. Sunlight shone upon her face of 
agony, upon Manowa’s disheveled head-dress caught among the beads 
of her little girdle. 

There they lay in offertory above the secret of the Spaniard’s gold, 
as ever, Indian blood deluging in this new world the means of Spanish 
safety. 

Over this pitiful scene ‘the Governor-General solemnly raised his 
proud sword’s hilt. Upon its cross he bade these faithful swear fidelity 
to the secret of this spot. With heads bared to heaven, and hands 
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raised to heaven, the weary soldiers, noble and low-born, met in most 
solemn oath and brotherhood. 

At their feet Manowa’s open eyes remained steadfastly fixed upon 
them, and poor May-Apple’s arms, outstretched, clasped nothing, as in 
the convulsive heartbreak of her last despair ! 

* * * * . * * * 

On Santa Rosa’s narrow sand, hidden among low pines, wild rice- 
grass, and rosemary, the troops escaped, in charge of the women and 
children from San Carlos, lay all day watching the storming of their 
fort. 

The handful of men left within those walls made certainly an art- 
fully prolonged defense. 

These sympathizers almost ran forth from their covert of vines 
among the sand-hills to betray their joy when they beheld the Ameri- 
cans retreat under that first fire from two miserly guns. 

Presently there came a change that caused them to shrink within 
a still further thicket of scrub-oak and yapon, as with sinking hearts 
they beheld such fruitless manceuvres of their little garrison to conceal 
its weakness. 

Above the roar of breakers they heard the closer, and yet closer, 
thunder of assaulting fire. 

They saw recurring advances of infantry, ladders hoisted nimbly, 
a furious escalade, streams of climbing men blackening those stout, 
white walls, until at last, helplessly observant, beyond this creeping 
smoke, this flight of wild-fowl frightened from the shore, they beheld 
arise somewhere in that distance, and floating sullenly, a white flag of 
surrender. ; 

As a background to this scene, flames swept upward from the 
Creeks’ stockade, where bursting bombs fired alike corn-houses, log 
walls, and gates. 

There came now a mighty explosion from powder-kegs forgotten 
in a corner of that structure, and smoke, expanding tree-like athwart 
high heaven, told its story to dwellers in the distant city. 

Swordless Manrequez and his . patricians, all in shabby clothes, 
meanwhile presented themselves to the American filibusters with a 
poverty-stricken air. 

The explosion of powder-kegs in the stockade outside made the 
ground tremble under them. 

But one glance at the well undisturbed, another at Old Hickory’s 
disappointed visage as he strolled hither and thither, made Spanish 
smiles dawn upon sly Spanish faces. 

Mrs. WILDRICK. 








CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT DURING THE 
WAR. 


(Continued from page 680.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Fieuts would grow out of all manner of things, of course, and some- 
times the real cause had to be concealed, as when—as was often the 
case—a woman was at the bottom of it. Jealous lovers the boys are 
apt to be, and little versed in the wiles of the belle sexe, many of 
whom came there considering cadets fair game for any amount of 
coquetry. I have seen room-mates and old chums parted by the 
coquetry of some girl, and the resultant feud only settled by a private 
fight, witnessed only by a chosen few. In such cases the seconds in 
answer to the questions invariably asked (for after “ which whipped ?” 
the cadet always wants to know “ what led to it?”) would reply that 
there had been a misunderstanding about the choice of a horse for 
battery drill, or that Briggs had said something about Jones’s reporting 
little Robinson when officer of the day (and it would be found that 
such misunderstanding, etc., etc., had occurred). It was never ad- 
mitted that a woman could cause a rumpus,—yet during the encamp- 
ments there were few affairs between the older cadets in which the 
cynic’s question, “ Who was she?” might not have been apt and war- 
ranted, 

Then there was another thing. A cadet displeased at the conduct 
of a comrade, or urged by some personal dislike, could not go about 
among his fellows whining that so and so had not behaved as he 
should. West Point is the last place in the world to ventilate one’s 
personal spleen. 

‘* What the devil do you come to me for?” is apt to be the unsym- 
pathetic reply. “If you don’t like what Jones did, go and tell him. 
It’s none of my business.” The rule seemed to be “ deal always with 
principals,” and no talking behind the back was tolerated. In saying 
what he had to say to an opponent the cadet was, by the cadet code, 
required to “speak out,” and, on receiving his answer, go off without 
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more ado. “No muttering, sir!” I have heard them say. “If you 
are not satisfied, speak out like a man ;” and the rule had its admirable 
result. There could be no feminine system of complaining and under- 
mining. The cadet could seek his remedy or hold his peace. If he 
wouldn’t fight he couldn’t talk, and there it ended. 

Perhaps it may be thought that this gave bullies a chance. No; it 
really does not. A man of bullying or tyrannical mood was soon 
“spotted,” and the whole corps got down on him. Such a case happened 
in ’64. A coarse, heavy, swaggering fellow outrageously insulted and 
forced into a fight a young Tennesseean. He did not weigh in 64 any- 
thing like the two hundred and odd of ’76, and he challenged and fought 
the heavy bully with undaunted pluck. It was the last cadet fight his 
opponent was ever accorded. He got Tennessee down, and then using 
an epithet that, common enough throughout the civilized world, was 
never tolerated at West Point, he was about to crush him as he threat- 
ened, when the referee stopped the unequal fight. From that day, for 
years afterward, the other was a marked man. Scorned and ostracized 
in the corps, he learned in the course of years to remodel his whole 
character. It is said of him that he is to-day one of the most popular 
and respected men in the community in which he moves, and I be- 
lieve it. 

As to stopping fighting, the officers, from the superintendent down 
to the youngest graduate, never attempted such a thing during the war 
days. During General Howard’s more recent superintendency some 
measures were resorted to, I believe, on the same general principle which 
led him to prohibit band and dress parade on Sundays. With his relief 
from duty the old way of doing things was resumed, and it does not 
appear that black eyes were fewer during his term than before. In 
plain language, fighting was fairly and squarely winked at. Few men 
were ever permanently injured. The moment the fight was over the 
seconds took their battered principals to the cadet hospital, where their 
distorted features were bathed and bandaged. The surgeon asked no 
questions, simply recorded the two heroes as excused from duty a day 
or two on account of “contusions,” and the seconds went back to camp 
and tattoo roll-call, leaving their principals laughing over their broken 
noses in a comfortable room at the hospital. 

Sometimes fights grew out of one cadet’s reporting another in the 
line of duty, and so giving him demerit, but this was frowned down, 
and if possible prevented. In winter the fights came off in the big 
rooms in the barrack towers, and Michael, Patrick, or old “ Rhody” 
was always in readiness with mop and broom to cleanse the premises 
at once. Spectators, except seconds and referees, were excluded from 
the room fights, which always came off during the half-hour the bat- 
talion was away at some meal. The stand-up fights, with rounds, time- 
keepers, etc., took too long to settle. The boys were always in splendid 
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training, and could fight longer than bull-dogs when every knock-down 
or fall meant a minute’s rest and sponging. 

Some of our best and strictest commandants were the readiest men 
in a fight as cadets. Upton was a muscular Christian, and always in 
hot water with the Southern cadets, who hated his pronounced aboli- 
tionism. He was a fighter, despite strong religious proclivities. So 
too, was Charley Parsons, he who died the heroic death ministering to 
his poor stricken parishioners at Memphis during the last great epi- 
demic. But the corps respected a man whose religious belief prohibited 
his fighting. All they exacted was that he should be consistent in 
other ways. The man who “bridleth not his tongue” cannot skulk 
behind the altar of his faith and be respected at the Point. 

Sometimes, too, the fights came off coram publico, and without warn- 
ing or preliminary. This was informal and dangerous. It drew a 
crowd, and raised such a hubbub in camp that the officers were sure to 
hear it and have to nab the offenders, unless it happened after dusk. 
Ranald MacKenzie and David Payne fought a spirited battle in just 
this way in ’61, and but for the presence of Custer, of the graduating 
class, a general riot would have resulted. Cranston and the now cele- 
brated heavy-weight lifter, Dr. Irving C. Rosse, of Baltimore, had a 
battle of the giants in 63. They were the two strongest men I ever 
saw at West Point, and poor Cranston was shot dead ten years after- 
ward leading his men in the Modoc war. Each year had some com- 
bat that was distinguished above its fellows, and long talked of in the 
corps. The prettiest and most scientific fight in ’62 was between 
“Whitey” Ledyard (now the general manager and president of the 
Michigan Central Railway) and Phipps, of the ordnance. Ledyard was 
from Charlier’s celebrated school, and had learned the art of self-defense 
at_ Wood’s gymnasium, New York. The next winter Reid, of the first 
class, a heavy hitter, had two or three hard tussles; but was whipped 
by a light weight in the hardest-fought battle of all. He found his 
conqueror in Bill Ludlow, of ’64,—now the head of Philadelphia’s 
water-works, Our yearling camp was a series of victories for ’66, due 
more to training and the rough practice we had with ’ 65 than to physi- 
cal superiority. ‘“ Sep” Jones and Mahan, Lockwood and Heintzelman, 
Menaugh and “ Beauty” Crawford, and Jack Worden (son of the “ Mon- 
itor” admiral) and Tom Barber all had lively fights. The last was a 
night fight, growing out of yanking after Barber had “ given notice to 
quit ;” and I was corporal of the guard and came within an ace of los- 
ing my chevrons for not seeing and putting a stop toit. Cuyler, of ’64, 
had some spirited bouts in his day, notably with Vanderbilt Allen and 
Burnham, of his own class, and with John R. Meigs, who was head of 
’63. Harry Hall, adjutant of the corps in ’64~65, had sharp engage- 
ments with Story and Bowen, both Wisconsin men, and Stanton, now 
of the engineers. Swift and Tracy Lee, of ours, were in many hard- 
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fought battles, always with men bigger than themselves, and always 
victorious. There were some hard fights in ’64, and the hardest was 
fought by Hoxie and Schenck, the former being now a brilliant officer 
of engineers and the husband of Vinnie Ream. Rawlins, brother of 
Grant’s chief of staff, whipped the would-be bully of the class of ’68. 
Sears, of ’67, when captain of D company, settled a difference of opinion 
with his first sergeant in approved cadet fashion ; and one summer after- 
noon, in the broad glare of the sun, and right out in front of the snooz- 
ing officer in charge, Thompson, of ’68, fought his plucky battle with 
Carter, of ’69,—a heavier man, but nowhere near so scientific. 

This last was an affair that had some peculiar features. A little 
“yearling” had undertaken to have some old cadet fun at the expense 
of Mr. Carter, who was a “plebe.” Carter resented it, and showed 
some temper, so a quarrel resulted. It was agreed on all sides that 
the yearling was altogether too small to pit against Carter’s weight and 
inches; and soon after dinner that afternoon, while the third class men 
were discussing the matter in knots and groups around camp, one of 
their number, Thompson, of Rhode Island, walked over into A com- 
pany street and inquired where Mr. Carter’s tent was. The cadet 
captain of Company A was out of camp at the time, if I recollect 
aright. Some of the lieutenants were taking their afternoon nap. I 
was seated at my desk down in the adjutant’s tent, busily writing 
out countersigns, and from there could see the tents on the south side 
of the company street. Just in the rear of the line on which my 
tent stood was that of the “tactical officer” in command of Company 
A. His tent faced and held in view the whole street, and nothing 
could take place therein that he could not see—if he wanted to. As 
good luck would have it, “Old Dad” was at the moment enjoying his 
post-prandial siesta in the back part—the bedroom—of his tent; and 
as bad luck would have it, there was seated in the front part, placidly 
enjoying a pipe, a brother officer of Dad’s,—a comrade who had been 
terribly wounded at Olustee, and had been sent to the Point a short 
time before as an instructor in ethics, ete. During the encampment, 
however, the gallant lieutenant was on leave of absence, was not “ for 
duty” at the post; and as he had been a principal in two of the very 
hardest and pluckiest battles during his cadet days, and as he had been 
looked upon as an exponent of Tom Hughes’s ideas on the manly art 
of self-defense, it is probable that the few cadets who saw the impend- 
ing conflict took no note of him as a possible interrupter. The first 
thing that attracted my attention was a remark from some hurriedly 
passing cadet, “ By gad! That'll be a fight worth seeing ;” and looking 
out I saw Carter at the door of his tent in his shirt-sleeves, scowling 
at Thompson, who, nattily dressed, like Skobeleff, for battle, was con- 
fronting him and looking very calm and rather white. Of course I 
knew that it meant mischief, but supposed that the affair would be 
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conducted according to established custom. If Carter would accept 
Thompson as a substitute for the yearling with whom he had quar- 
reled, they would settle it at the fort that evening. I knew Thomp- 
son to be a beautiful boxer, but thought him too light for the work he 
had evidently cut out for himself. It was with astonishment, therefore, 
that I saw him throw out his hand, lightly tap Carter on the left 
cheek,—the challenge for instant battle,——saw Carter make one furious, 
bull-like rush upon his light adversary, and then I knew we were in 
for a lively mill right there in the very presence of the officer in charge. 
A peep under my canvas and into his revealed him soundly sleeping, 
and his comrade, with flashing eyes and vivid interest, half rising from 
his camp chair and watching the shifting fight. Would he let it go 
on, or use his undoubted prerogative as an officer and stop it? I 
could hear the heavy thuds of the rapid blows, the scurry and scuffle 
in the company street, and the excited but suppressed tones of the 
classmates of the combatants. “Go it, Carter.” ‘Steady, Ned. Play 
him. Don’t let him clinch,” and jumping into shell-jacket, I hastily 
bundled my countersigns into the desk and ran out to see the fun. 
Excited as was the crowd, all were quiet. It took but ten seconds to 
get them to form a ring so as to shut off all view of the combatants 
from the tents of the officers. Meantime cadets from all over camp 
came leaping and hurrying to the scene. The sentinel on Number 
Three, as in duty bound, was yelling for the corporal of the guard ; 
and that functionary, the officer of the guard,—the entire guard, for 
that matter, knowing perfectly well what was going on,—were using 
every ingenuity to impede the prompt sending of a patrol to the spot 
to arrest the disturbers. The corporal tripped on a tent-cord and 
sprawled at full length; the officer of the guard had mislaid his sword 
by some most unaccountable carelessness; and one plebe, ordered to 
fall in as a member of the patrol, was sternly ordered to “ fall out” 
and button up his coat,—no military duty (of that description) could 
be performed without a previous rigid inspection, which was a broad 
burlesque, of course. When the patrol did start at double quick, it 
was amazing to see how fast their legs worked and how little ground 
they got over. Meantime Carter had clinched and Thompson had 
been heavily thrown, but they were up in an instant and at it again,— 
Carter lunging and charging heavily, Thompson dancing lightly aside 
and landing stinging blows every other minute,—so that when the 
patrol reached the street and ’twas time to scatter, the affair was prac- 
tically over, everybody was satisfied that Carter was whipped, and now 
—scatter was the word. A dozen yearlings bundled their champion 
off into C company. Others with the plebes ran Carter to his tent, 
and hurriedly began sponging and cold water applications. The officer 
of the guard ran from tent to tent in vain effort to arrest some actual 
participant, but finally stumbled on Carter only when the now aroused 
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officer in charge had directed the search. Carter, grievously bunged 
up, was led by the patrol to the tent of the officers. “ Who were you 
fighting with?” was the question (so ’twas said, and it was one the 
officer would not have answered when a cadet, and should not have 
asked). Carter wouldn’t tell, and was taken forthwith to the guard- 
tents. The patrol was ordered to find the other man, and went off 
about it. Meantime we watched the Olustee hero describing with 
evident delight and admiration the progress of the fight to his class- 
mate, the officer in charge, who looked as though he was sorry to have 
missed it. “ Mac” was illustrating the blows and parries with his stal- 
wart arms, when the patrol reappeared with a yearling prisoner,—not 
Thompson, by any means, but a fellow about his size, who, said the 
cadet officer of the guard, “ wouldn’t say it wasn’t him that was fighting.” 
Evidently the officer in charge did not know of his own senses just 
who the other belligerent really was; but Mac’s illustrations seemed 
to throw light on the matter. “ Arrest Mr. Thompson, third class, 
and bring him here,” was the next order, and then there was no way 
out of it. Thompson was calm, had recovered breath, had hardly a 
scratch on his face, but the patrol said that the visiting officer said, 
“That’s the man;” and he, too, was lodged in the guard-tents. For 
punishment they were confined a week or so and then given some 
restriction of privileges, but that was the end of it. The corps always 
thought that Mac had no business to give any information whatever, 
but there never was a time when officers and cadets saw that sort of 
thing in the same light. Asa rule, officers knew nothing about the 
fights until they were all over, and, unless caught in the act, there 
was no punishment. I do not care to discuss the thing from a moral 
point of view, but one thing is certain: the system taught cadets to 
think before speaking; to say just what they meant and were ready 
to stand by; and it taught them to respect each other far more than 
to dislike. Boxing is now regularly taught at the academy, officers 
and cadets both devoting some time and attention to it, and the results 
are excellent. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Gorne back again to ’62, and resuming the story of plebe experi- 
ences, I want to give an idea of the system by which guard duty was 
taught. The duties of the sentry are manifold and intricate. His 
“instructions” cover a vast deal of ground, and he must have them at 
his tongue’s end. In ordinary soldier life there is very little that is 
complicated in the matter; but, as though to prepare a man for all 
possible contingencies of warfare, the sentinel at West Point is pur- 
posely surrounded by all the perplexities that the ingenuity of older 
cadets can devise. Let the experiences of our class illustrate. By 
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dint of hard drilling three hours each day, we “ plebes” had arrived, 
by the 26th of June, at a state of commendable proficiency. The best 
drilled had been consolidated in one big squad under the instruction of 
the senior cadet captain. By June 28 all that squad had been supplied 
with their uniforms, and on the 29th six of their number made their 
first appearance as members of the guard. Very much has been said 
and written about the sacred character of the sentinel. West Point 
ethics in those days took no note of such attribute, if the sentry 
happened to be a plebe. Nothing about him could be sacred until he 
had learned the art of taking care of himself “on post” and defending 
himself against all comers. The general regulations of the army 
prescribed that all sentries were to be held in the greatest respect. All 
officers, even of the highest rank, were enjoined to treat the sentinel on 
his post with punctilious courtesy, and so they did, and do; but not so 
the merry mischief-makers of the corps of cadets. Their theory was 
that a sentinel must first show himself entitled to their respect by a 
thorough knowledge of his duties and an ability to perform them. 

My own first tour came off on the 30th of June. My tent-mate 
made his debut on the previous day as one of the original six, and at 
odd hours through the night the sound of skirmish and scurry and the 
excited shouts for the corporal of the guard from “ Number Six” 
indicated that his initiation was lively ; but we had no time to compare 
notes. At eight o’clock on the morning of the 30th, arrayed in my 
glittering new uniform, I had passed the critical inspection of the cadet 
first sergeant on the company parade-ground and had striven to look 
unconcerned, though a swarm of “ yearlings” hovered about, gleefully 
rubbing their hands and promising no end of fun for that particular 
plebe “after taps.” Then came the stirring adjutant’s call out on the 
parade, and in another moment our detail was on its way. No man is 
ever a greater hero to the plebe than the cadet adjutant of his first 
encampment. Bill Twining, whose death we mourned a few years ago 
in Washington, and who was so brilliant and distinguished an officer 
of engineers, was the adjutant of the corps in 1862, and though I 
have seen many a man in the same position since that day, it seems to 
me that no soldier ever could be more soldierly than was Twining. 

There were six of us,—just the same as the number of the day 
before. Four of them were assigned to the second and two to the 
third relief, and of the latter I was one. Ordinarily this would be 
considered a piece of good luck. The second relief had to walk post 
from about 9.80 to 11.30 each night—the very two hours when the 
spirit of mischief was widest awake. The third relief did not take its 
night tour until 11.30, and then walked until 1.30 a.m., by which time 
the corps was supposed to be sound asleep. I had good reason to know 
that the yearlings proposed to give mea lively night. I had been some 
six months at the front with the volunteers in the first year of the war, 
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and had had some practice in sentinel’s duties as there performed. No 
one thing will so quickly bring down upon a plebe the “leveling 
process” as the assumption on his part that he knows anything about 
any part of his duty before being taught at the Point. All wanted to 
know what relief was to be honored by the services of Mr. X, and 
Mr. X had been ass enough to let out that he thought he knew a 
thing or two about guard duty. The day passed uneventfully. From 
nine o’clock until ten the officer of the guard read to us six plebes the 
general instructions for sentinels, in a dozen or more cases as likely to 
rise as the dead before the final trump, but for any one of which we 
are supposed to be in readiness. Then he questioned us carefully,— 
told us conscientiously, too, that he meant to put us to the test that 
night ; and finally, after an occasional assembly of the guard to salute 
dignitaries entering or leaving camp, and a course of questions and 
probings by the corporal of the guard, the third relief fell in at 11.20 
A.M., and for the first time I found myself pacing slowly up and down 
the shady path of “ Number Three,” as the post along Fort Clinton 
ditch was then known. The post of all others on which to have most 
fun with a plebe was “ Number Three,” and to “Number Three” 
had Mr. X been assigned,—worse luck to him. 

Every half-hour that day the embryo sentinel received visits from 
some functionaries of the guard, and was catechised as to his orders and 
instructions. It was one thing to answer glibly and say what he ought 
to and would do. It proved to be another to carry them out. The fun 
began that night when 10 o’clock struck and lights were doused in 
camp. Numbers Two, Three, Five, and Six of the second relief were 
plebes, and it was their first night on post. Where on earth the officers 
of the camp had disappeared to, and how they avoided hearing the 
uproar that followed, is to this day a dark mystery. I lay at the 
guard-tent wrapped in my blanket, listening, laughing, wondering, and 
ruefully asking myself would they tire out before it came my turn to 
go on post. It seems they didn’t. No sooner had “ taps” sounded, 
than the sentinel on Number One began to call: “ No, 1—ten o’clock.” 
Each man on the chain taking it up and adding “ All’s well” in 
succession. The voices rang out on the still night air. Numbers One 
and Four, being old cadets, gave theirs with fine effect,—the call 
echoing off among the rocks under “ Fort Put ;” Numbers Two, Three, 
Five, and Six with more or less nervousness and trepidation. Still 
there was no break. The yearlings meant to give the impression that 
all was quiet, but by 10.30 there was fun all around. Spectral forms 
were dancing along the front of camp, sheeted figures dropped from 
the trees above the sentries on the flanks, wheelbarrows propelled by 
unseen agency were whirling up and down the color line; invisible 
ropes thrown lasso-fashion by skilled hands were entangling the be- 
wildered sentries, and all the time the racket of challenge and answer- 
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ing yells for the corporal, and shouts for aid could be heard all over the 
camp. 

“Who comes there?” “ President of the United States and Cabinet.” 
“Halt, President and Cabinet,—advance junior member with the coun- 
tersign. Halt, I say. Corp’l the ga—ard, Number Six!” “ Who comes 
there? Get off my post! Countersign wrong! Keep back o’ my 
bayonet. Who comes there?” 

“Jeff Davis and ghost of John Brown.” 

“Halt! Corp’] the ga—ard.” 

Then would come a sudden scuffle and rush, the sound of light 
and scattering footfalls, suppressed laughter, a thud and stifled cry; 
the whip of a rope through the grass; and then down would go the 
officer of the guard with clattering sword to see what had become of 
his sentry, who by this time might be just recovering his footing after 
being tripped up by his tormentors. The first question invariably 
asked on such occasions was,— 

“What do you mean, sir, by allowing all this disturbance? What 
sort of sentinel are you, anyway ?” etc., etc. 

And the poor wretch of a plebe could find nothing to say in his 
defense. It was simply impossible for him to attend to everybody at 
once, and everybody knows it. 

The moon had been shining brightly up to 11.30, but it was dark 
as the inside of a cow when the third relief was posted. My im- 
mediate predecessor was hauled up out of Fort Clinton ditch, and gave 
over his orders to me with an air that led me to consider them incom- 
plete without the judicial, “ And may God have mercy on your soul.” 
In another moment I was alone on Number Three, eyes, ears, muscles all 
intent in watchful expectation of coming danger. Half an hour dragged 
away without the faintest sound. Midnight came and Mr. X let out 
his voice with the older cadets, and exulted, in the innocence of his 
heart, over the style in which he had performed that part. The corporal 
came down the path, was sharply challenged, gave the countersign all 
right, remarked, “You seem to know your business, Mr. X,” and passed 
on. So, too, did the officer of the guard soon afterward ; I record it 
with all becoming modesty. Mr. X fancied that these gentlemen 
really considered him too well posted to be trifled with. Half-past 
twelve came and with it—disenchantment. Hardly had the echo of 
the hour-call died away when Mr. X became aware of the tramp of 
approaching footsteps up the post toward the guard-tents. Almost at 
the same instant he heard a similar sound and the muffled command, 
“Support arms,” down the path toward the Hudson. Ha, thought he. 
“Two parties approaching from opposite directions. They mean to try 
me on points,” and he rapidly ran over the instructions in his head. 
Halt such parties and advance first the senior officer of the crowd 
would be the shortest way of expressing them. But before they got 
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within challenging distance a third party was heard tramping through 
A company and coming straight toward him from the south. Then 
came the challenge, “Who comes there?” And all three answered at 
once, “ Patrol,” “ Body of armed men with the countersign,” “Grand 
rounds ;” but none of them stopped. All three parties bore steadily 
down on their victim. “Halt,” yelled Mr. X. “ Halt, all of you;” 
and before he could decide which to advance two shadowy forms 
enveloped in martial cloaks stalked out from the shadow of the officers’ 
tents. “Who goes there?” shouted Number Three. “ Field officer of the 
day,” said one. “Officer in charge,” said the other,—so here were five 
different parties claiming his attention at one and the same instant. 
His orders were explicit enough,—halt such parties, then advance that 
of the ranking officers first. By local etiquette he knew that the field 
officers of the day “ranked” the officer in charge. The officer in 
charge ranked the cadet officer of the day; so he shouted, “ Advance, 
field officer of the day, with the countersign.” But that personage 
curtly replied, “ Haven’t got it; call for the corporal.” ‘Then stand 
fast, sir,” said Mr. X, very promptly, and yelled at the top of his 
voice, “‘ Corporal of the guard Number Three!” Then began the devil- 
ing in good earnest. Almost instantly there came running to the spot 
two corporals of the guard, but from opposite directions. Mr. X 
fiercely challenged, then ordered both to halt, skipping about his post 
the while as though demented. 

“What do you mean, sir, by keeping me waiting here?” savagely 
demanded the officer in charge. 

“Come, hurry up, sentry ; I’m officer of the guard, and insist on 
being recognized,” said somebody with the patrol. 

“* What did you call me for, sir?” sternly queried one corporal. 

“What do you mean, sir, by having all these unknown persons on 
your post ?” said the other. 

Mr. X was at his wit’s ends. “Advance you, with the counter- 
sign,” he shouted to one corporal, hoping to get him to solve the diffi- 
culty. 

“What do you mean by advancing my junior in my presence?” 
demanded the other corporal. 

“How dare you advance a non-commissioned officer when I’m 
waiting here?” came from the officer in charge. 

“Great Scott! sir. What do you mean by allowing unknown and 
unrecognized parties to surround you at dead of night?” shouted the 
officer of the guard. 

Mr. X thought he saw a chance. Making a leap, he brought his 
bayonet alrnost at the breast of the officer of the guard and demanded 
the countersign. 

“How dare you attack me, sir, in the performance of my duty? 
How can you expect me to show disrespect to my superiors by obeying 
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your orders. I’m not entitled to come first. Here are three officers 
who rank me.” 

Now, every mistake he made meant a report on the delinquency 
book, and Mr. X was in dismay at the idea of his getting such an array 
of unmilitary offenses. He knew just how they would sound: “Igno- 
rance of duty as sentinel,” “Gross neglect as sentinel,” etc. He tried 
one plan after another, but every man ordered to give the countersign 
had some good and sufficient reason to give instead of it. Mr. X 
thought he had clinched the matter by demanding it of the senior cor- 
poral whom he had summoned to identify the field officer of the day. 
This might have been right, but the party personating the officer in 
charge demanded his right to be advanced as the ranking officer who 
had the countersign ; but, although dressed in what appeared to be the 
army uniform, this officer was plainly not the lieutenant whom Mr, X 
knew to be the officer in charge. He advanced him, however, and to 
his consternation the man proved to be some cadet who gave the coun- 
tersign all right, and then directed him to order everybody else off the 
post. 

“That man’s an impostor, sentinel ; arrest him,” shouted the offi- 
cer of the guard. 

“ Never take orders from persons who cannot give the countersign, 
sentinel,” said the impostor, quietly. 

“Tf you know him to be an impostor,” wailed Mr. X, “ arrest him 
yourselves, if you are the guard.” 

“ How can we, sir?” demanded the whole crowd ina breath. “ You 
have ordered us to halt and stand fast. You are the sentinel. You 
command here. You don’t know us. We haven’t given the counter- 
sign,” etc., etc. 

All simply adding to his bewilderment and perturbation. Then 
the officer of the guard stepped forward. 

“Sentry, I demand the right to give the countersign, and then tell 
you what todo, I’m your commanding officer, sir.” 

Mr. X hesitated. He longed to have him whisper the welcome 
word in his ear, for then all responsibility would be transferred to other 
shoulders, but the officer of the day sternly interposed,— 

“TI forbid you advancing any one but me, sentry. I am senior 
here. Those two persons in army uniform are frauds, and you know 
it.” 

And so it went on. No one attempted the faintest violence. No one 
touched or injured him, but in the course of fifteen minutes the inge- 
nuity of his tormentors had driven Mr. X into making pretty much 
every mistake a cadet sentry could make; and, though of course they 
never appeared upon the regular books of the academy, Mr. X was 
shown next morning a page of blunders that had been made by the 
young fellow who prided himself on knowing a thing or two about 
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guard duty. He had got so bewildered and “worked up” that when 
the cadet officer of the guard finally gave the proper countersign and 
ordered him to clear his post of all intruders, Mr. X, suspecting some 
trick, refused to obey. Then he was ordered to surrender his rifle and 
go to the guard-tent as a prisoner. 

Now, this all sounds rather inexplicable to old soldier readers, and 
is probably very incomprehensible to civilians. The soldier will think 
that the sentry, if he had no load in his gun, should have rushed on 
his persecutors with the bayonet. Well, he did, but plebes know very 
little about handling the bayonet, while old cadets are expert fencers, 
Time and again, that half-hour, Mr. X made frantic charges and 
lunges on his besiegers. They either parried the thrusts or skipped 
lightly out of the way. Sometimes they backed off the post and took 
refuge by the tents of A company, where dozens of oldsters were sit- 
ting up and enjoying the fun. Orders required Mr. X to yell for tlie 
guard in case of disturbance, and yell he did, but the more guard he 
got the worse fix was he in. He was so hoarse with yelling one thing or 
another that by the time one o’clock came he couldn’t call the hour, 
and “all’s well” would have been a lurid lie at best. It was actually 
a relief to be taken off post and consigned to the guard-tents. The 
punishment was not of long duration. One after another the officers 
of the guard came in to “quiz” Mr. X on his brilliant performance as 
sentinel and to caution him what to do in future. When his relief 
was posted again, Mr. X was released and restored to duty, but that 
half-hour’s experience took much of the conceit out of him,—so far as 
sentry business went. It seems to have been a settled conviction on the 
part of the yearlings—and others—that a good deal remained ; for sub- 
sequent experiences—on and off guard—during that memorable camp 
of ’62 were simply thrilling. 

CHARLES KING, 
Captain U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE BurEAU OF NAVIGATION, ETC.—The first article in this number 
of THE UNITED SERVICE, entitled “The Bureau of Navigation, Office 
of Detail, and Office of Naval Intelligence,” by “ A Civilian,” we com- 
mend to the careful attention of the service and the public. 

Although the writer has seen fit to use a nom de plume, he is re- 
sponsible for all its statements, and ready to defend them. The lan- 
guage used in denouncing the evils he complains of is severely plain 
and unequivocal. Perhaps in the criticisms of some of the gentlemen 
therein referred to the language may seem extreme; but, whatever 
criticism may be passed upon the article, it must be admitted that it is 
in the main strong and just. 

THE UNITED SERVICE has heretofore expressed itself as opposed 
to the concentration of the power of command in the hands of any 
officer of the navy. 

Secretary Whitney, we believe through ignorance more than in- 
tention, has, by his delegation of the right of command to the chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, unquestionably set aside that provision 
of the Constitution of the United States that vests the command of 
the navy in the President as commander-in-chief. It is a mistake that 
none but a new Secretary would or could make, to delegate to an officer 
the power vested in the Executive alone: a power which is only ex- 
ercised by the Secretary of the Navy himself by virtue of his being 
the constitutional and legal representative of the President. So jeal- 
ously is this right guarded and exercised by the co-ordinate depart- 
ment of the government, the Department of War, that the Secretary 
of War has recently detached officers from the staff of the lieutenant- 
general, in opposition to his earnest protest, denying him the right of 
commanding officers in matters of detail, even to the extent of regu- 
lating the length of service of officers on his personal staff. When we 
consider that the detail of officers of the navy is vested in a captain, 
and that the Secretary of War deems it an infringement of his consti- 
tutional prerogative for the lieutenant-general commanding the army 
to exercise like authority over officers of the army, its absurdity is 
apparent. The writer of the article referred to has done well to re- 
mind us that the people demand that the command of the army and 
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navy, as ordained by the Constitution, shall be exercised by the civilian 
Secretaries of War and Navy representing the President, and that any 
encroachment on that right will in time surely be resented by their 
representatives in Congress, and show itself in legislation hostile to 
the service. 

The writer, in our opinion, has not overstated the evil results exist- 
ing, and which will continue to grow, from the exercise of command of 
officers of the navy by the chief of the Bureau of Navigation. We 
believe that his exercising such power is not only wrong but unlawful, 

Our remarks are not dictated by any personal likes or dislikes, but 
are called forth in the true interests of the naval service, and we sin- 
cerely hope to see officers range themselves in some strong and effective 
manner in opposition to the aggrandizement of one officer to the lasting 
disadvantage, unless checked, of the entire navy. We disagree, how- 
ever, with “ A Civilian” in his remarks as to the oppression of the staff 
by the line, and as to the case of Paymaster-General Smith. 

The following dispatch appeared in the Chicago News of October 
29,1885. The italics are our own: 


‘‘ About a fortnight ago Commodore Walker detailed Mr. Kelly to join the 
United States sloop ‘Adams’ at San Francisco. On Wednesday Secretary Whit- 
ney sent for Commodore Walker and asked him to revoke his instructions and 
place Mr. Kelly on waiting orders. The commodore objected and explained to the 


Secretary that Mr. Kelly had been favored for years past. 

““¢T can’t help it,’ Mr. Whitney replied. ‘I have been badgered to death 
with telegrams to-day from a dozen of my political friends in New York, urging 
me as a special favor to countermand your order sending Kelly to sea. I am com- 
pelled to do this in very self-defense.’ 

‘‘Mr. Kelly’s orders were revoked by telegraph yesterday.” 


GENERAL P, Sr. G. CooKr’s REpLy To GENERAL F. J. PorTER.— 
The second article in this number was in our possession some weeks 
before the death of General McClellan. Sentiment would, perhaps, 
dictate our withholding this article from publication for some months, 
but it was assigned to this issue of THE UNITED SERVICE, and reflection 
convinces us that there is something due to a living soldier as well as 
to the dead. 

Brevet Major-General Philip St. George Cooke considers that his rep- 
utation as a soldier has been seriously impugned, in a recent article pub- 
lished in the Century, by General Fitz-John Porter. Under the cireum- 
stances, we think it is due to General Cooke, than whom no man more 
worthily carried a general’s stars, that his vindication, as contained in 
this article, should be immediately given to the public. After all, it is 
a reply to General Porter, and only incidentally to the late General 


McClellan. 
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ADJUTANT-GENERAL Drum’s ANNUAL ReEport.—Adjutant-General 
R. C. Drum, in his annual report to the lieutenant-general, gives some 
instructive and interesting data, and offers some most excellent rec- 
ommendations. He states that the number of desertions during the 
past year is seven hundred and forty-five less than for the year pre-. 
vious. He advocates the reduction of the first term of enlistment from 
five years to three, and the authorization by Congress for the purchase 
of discharge by men of good character, who, while entering the service 
in good faith, lack all the elements that tend to make a good soldier. 
Recommendations which, if adopted, he believes will reduce desertion 
toaminimum. He states that the total number of enlistments and 
re-enlistments in the army (exclusive of the signal corps) during the 
year was 8367. Of the 7164 accepted recruits, 4222 were native born, 
and 2942 of foreign birth ; 6587 were white and 577 colored; 19,059 
applicants were rejected by recruiting officers on account of mental or 
physical disqualifications. 

The most important recommendation made by the adjutant-general 
is a change in the method of promotion to the rank of field-officer, by 
which an officer should be commissioned, as “major of infantry,” 
“Jieutenant-colonel of artillery,” ete., as the case may be, instead of as 
at present, ‘major of the regiment of infantry,” etc., the effect 
of the change enabling the lieutenant-general of the army to assign 
officers of the line to the particular regiment of the same arm which in 
his opinion may be of the greatest benefit. The change proposed is a 
very radical one, and we do not think its adoption would be popular 
in the army, or that the change would be a beneficial one. The reasons 
the general gives for his advocacy of the change we do not consider at 
all sound. 

The report makes some valuable recommendations as to the im- 
provement in the messing of recruits, which we hope Congress will 
promptly adopt, and which, if adopted, will certainly tend towards 
making recruits better satisfied with their career as soldiers. 


THE SianaL Corps.—No bureau of the War Department has received 
one-quarter of the attention from the public press as has been re- 
ceived by the Signal Service Corps. It is constantly before the public. 
This is not unnatural, perhaps, when it is considered that its daily 
bulletins are posted in nearly every public building of the United 
States, and that the men of the corps, stationed at the various signal- 
offices, are brought in close contact with many of the business men of 
the cities and towns where they are located. In addition, the fact of the 
publication, by the large daily papers of the country, of the daily weather 
indications, has naturally brought the signal service into public notice. 
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Of late, however, there have unfortunately been dissensions and troubles 
in that corps, that have, for the above-mentioned reasons, attracted 
more attention than they deserve. The truth of the matter seems to 
have been that enlisted men on duty at Fort Myer were undoubtedly 
disrespectful in protesting in an illegal manner against the treatment of 
their superior officer. From the facts which have been brought out in 
reference to the case, our sympathies are certainly all with the enlisted 
men. As the officer complained of seems to have proved himself un- 
worthy to hold a commission, we hope that the Secretary of War will 
bring him to trial before a general court-martial. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the breach of military discipline on the part of the men 
deserved the slight punishment which it received, viz., a court-martial, 
resulting in a reprimand by the chief signal officer. 

This affair has again brought about the discussion of the question 
as to the propriety of the Signal Corps remaining attached to the army, 
and there is a general unanimity of opinion adverse thereto. We are 
strongly of the opinion that the transfer of the officers to the line of the 
army with the same rank now held by them would be a good thing for 
the army and for them. General Hazen, the person most interested, 
will have no reason to complain if transferred to the list of brigadier- 
generals, and the second lieutenants—the only other officers of the 
corps—certainly would be benefited by placing them in the line of 
promotion, which at present they are not. 

The men of the corps should be transferred to the navy. It cer- 
tainly seems to us that the navy is the department to which the duties 
of the Signal Corps should be intrusted. It would afford duty toa 
number of naval officers, now on waiting orders, and the general effect 
of the transfer could not but be beneficial to the navy. 


CHRISTMAS.—One evening not long since, in company with a friend, 
we were looking at the glories of the winter sky. Arcturus, the 
Pleiades, and Orion were shining brightly in the unclouded heavens; 
Sirius was gleaming like a mighty emerald, and athwart the firma- 
ment stretched the Milky-Way—a starry roadway fit for the chariot- 
wheels of Divinity. As we gazed upon these celestial splendors, we 
remarked how wonderful it was that the Creator of the heavens should 
become incarnate on our insignificant earth. The reply of our friend 
was that this astronomical view of the incarnation had always seemed 
to present the greatest perplexities to human belief. In other words, 
remembering the unspeakable glories of the starry heavens, Christmas 
seemed almost incredible. Yet after all, who in the presence of the 
wondrous revelations of astronomical science is willing to give up the 
more wondrous revelation of the divine love, and blot Christmas out of 
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our festal days? No, there is no discord between them, and the chorus 
of the angels over the manger at Bethlehem expresses the harmony of 
heaven and earth over the greatest fact we know. And so Christmas 
comes down to us through the centuries with these celestial melodies 
about her, and once more calls us to her sweet festivities. 

The question has been raised as to whether this great day is gaining 
or losing so far as its real observance is concerned. This may refer to 
its religious or its social observance. We think it is gaining on its 
religious side. Of course it has always been secure of holy and beau- 
tiful commemoration in the Roman and English churches; but of late, 
more and more its green decorations are enwreathing other churches, 
and Christmas carols are sung by other choristers, and the Christmas 
sermon preached by ministers whose ancestors would have suffered 
martyrdom before they would have taken part in any such service. 
In other words, Christmas is filling all the churches of Christendom 
with its gladness and drawing them into the unity of the divine 
Master. 

On its social side we have the impression that it is falling off, at 
least in our own country, and that a “ merry Christmas” is getting to 
be the especial property of children. People are beginning to feel that 
the Christmas of social gladness belongs to poetry, to the stories of 
Dickens, and the sketching of Irving and those elusive days which 
are credited to the “ good old times.” 

We think all this is wrong. We need, in our hurried American 
life, to make the most of our few holidays, and Christmas most of all. 
At this gracious time we ought, especially, to throw down our ledgers 
and take up our books of song; to slam to the gates of Mammon 
and open the doors of festivity ; to clear our heads of the “ ant-hills 
of units and tens” and fill them with hearty good will and love to 
others; and to realize that there is the possibility of our laying up 
something better than silver and gold. It is a good thing to see our 
fellow-men in other than business relations, and find out their better 
qualities, to ascertain whether our own hearts have any better furniture 
than our houses, and whether our hospitality is worth more than 
our plate. It is easy enough for many to give a Christmas dinner 
and make the usual Christmas presents, but what is needed is that we 
set ourselves to the generous entertainment of others in new and fresh 
forms of social festivity. The day is too frequently allowed to pass 
away in listlessness; festivities do not organize themselves. There 
should be the set determination to make the day memorable by some 
scheme of enjoyment in which all shall contribute something. In some 
lands there is no household, even the poorest, which does not have its 
Christmas celebration ; and we do not see why our own happy country 
should not secure a better social observance of Christmas which shall 
keep pace with its broader religious recognition. 
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“Merry Curistmas.”—We wish all the readers of THE Unirep 
Service a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 


WE call attention to the prospectus of THe UNITED SERVICE for 
1886, which will be found in the advertising pages of the magazine, 
We are sure our readers will be glad to know our circulation has 


doubled during the past year. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


ZoroasTER. By F. Marron Crawrorp. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

In “ Zoroaster’? Mr. Crawford has gone back into the Oriental scenes in which 
he began his career and won his first success as a novelist. ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs’ excited 
great attention among novel-readers by the newness of the idea of bringing to- 
gether, on the soil of India, a representative of Eastern faith, wisdom, mysticism, 
and even magic and the fresh blooming English girl of to-day. It was something 
of the surprise which Cooper prepared for our grandfathers, when he showed what 
possibilities of romantic interest might be evolved from the collision of an active 
and aggressive civilization with the aboriginal dwellers of the forest. To the interest 
of strongly contrasted characters and associations there was added in “‘ Mr. Isaacs”? 
a great charm of incident and description and that precision and certainty of touch 
which comes from a full knowledge of the land selected as the scene of the story. 

In ‘‘ Zoroaster’? Mr. Crawford has not only gone back to the East, but has, of 
course, gone back to a distant antiquity ; in other words, he has essayed an histori- 
cal novel. An attempt at an historical novel is a far different thing from a success. 
The qualities which are necessary to produce a successful historical novel are very 
much those which are necessary to produce a successful history. There must be 
not only the same fullness of information as to facts, characters, habits, customs, 
manners, scenery, but the power of transferring oneself from the present to the 
past, of, as it were, breathing an atmosphere which existed long ago; and there 
must be the vivifying imagination which gives reality to men and scenes which 
have passed away, and of constructing scenes and characters which shall harmonize 
with the times in which they are placed. Scott will at once come to mind as an 
illustration in an eminent degree of all this, and ‘‘ Romola’’ as an admirable ex- 
ample of the same thing in our later literature,—a novel which George Eliot says 
she began as a young woman and ended as an old woman. And these works are 
justly regarded as requiring great genius as well as the works which are entirely 
creative, while the paths of literature are strewn with historical novels produced 
under the illusory idea of ease of achievement, which are as dead as Egyptian 
mummies. 

In ‘‘ Zoroaster’? Mr. Crawford seems to us to have written a noble historical 
romance. It is admirable not merely in avoidance of anachronisms, and in general 
consistency and probability, but in its elevation, its stateliness and dignity, and in 
what may besummed up as the prime requisite of a history or an historical novel,— 
interestingness. Zoroaster is a personage who presents great attractions. He is 
admittedly one of the world’s great teachers. In the lofty purity of his character 
and doctrine ; in his influence upon his followers, as the founder of those Magians 
who studied the heavens and the earth,.and who penetrated so deeply into the 
secrets of nature as to excite the wonder of all other men, there is much which 
sharpens curiosity and allures the imagination. But there are few, if any, trust- 
worthy facts as to his life. Indeed, some scholars have questioned his having lived 
at all. By some authorities he is placed as far back as 1500 B.c.; others think he 
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lived about 800 B.c.; while others still, following the suggestions of the Zenda- 
vesta, assign him to about 500 B.c., and make him contemporary with Dareius 
Hystaspis. This very absence of certainty as to his life makes him in some respects 
more available for romantic treatment. Mr. Crawford follows Prideaux and others 
who assign to Zoroaster the latest of the dates which we have mentioned, and 
attempt to show that much of his doctrine was derived from Daniel, the prophet of 
the Hebrews. This has enabled the author to group several historical personages 
with striking effect, and appear in scenes of great dramatic vividness and reality. 

The main characters are few, and the action is not dissipated among too many 
persons and places. Zoroaster, Daniel, Dareius, Nehushta, a Jewish princess, and 
Atossa, wife of Dareius, are the dramatis persone of the story. The story opens 
at Babylon with a magnificent description of Belshazzar’s feast, and in this descrip- 
tion Daniel and Zoroaster are introduced. Daniel is strikingly portrayed, the sage, 
the prophet, noble in person, venerable with years, awful with the indwelling of 
the divine presence; and Zoroaster, a boy of fourteen summers, radiant with youth, 
and hope and beauty, and wise beyond his years through the gifts of nature and 
the instructions of the great Hebrew. After the destruction of Babylon he dwells in 
Ecbatana, and here we are made acquainted with Nehushta, who has grown up 
since that event, under the care of Daniel and in the companionship of Zoroaster. 
The love of Zoroaster and Nehushta is pictured with extreme beauty amid an 
atmosphere filled with an Oriental richness. Upon this scene of idyllic repose and 
loveliness breaks the news of the successful revolt of Dareius and his elevation to 
the throne of the Medes and Persians, and the summons comes for Zoroaster and 
Nehushta to appear at the royal palace at Shushan. The death of Daniel follows, 
and the departure of the young lovers for the presence of the king, where we find 
Dareius and Atossa. Of course Zoroaster and Nehushta at once attract the atten- 
tion and admiration of the king, he for his manliness, independence, and courage, 
she by her extreme grace and beauty. Atossa becomes jealous of Nehushta and 
plots against her, and the remainder of the story is largely made up of the plots 
and counterplots of the two women until Nehushta is detached from Zoroaster, 
Zoroaster is driven forth from the palace into solitude and grief, and Nehushta 
is made the wife of Dareius. Later on Zoroaster is summoned from his seclusion 
and becomes the chosen friend and chief counselor of Dareius. At the close of 
the book the action is transferred to Persepolis, where Atossa plots an attack on 
the palace in the absence of Dareius and his troops, in which attack Zoroaster and 
Nehushta perish together. 

The character of Dareius is one of remarkable strength, truth, honor, and un- 
selfishness, and secures the interest of the reader from the outset. Zoroaster in his 
youth and strength, his faithfulness and his purity, panoplied for war and radiant 
with military glory, is a brilliant portraiture, and Zoroaster after the terrible 
destruction of his love, when in solitude and silence he has conquered himself, 
and by philosophical and spiritual meditation has cleared himself of all earthly 
desires and passions, his soul walking among the stars, he has become the lofty 
teacher and prophet, is no less noble and impressive. 

Nehushta and Atossa are strongly contrasted with each other! Both are 
transcendently beautiful, the one dark and the other fair; the one Hebrew, the 
other Persian. Nehushta, with a certain share of womanly weakness and vanities, 
is still interesting and charming, and capable of a pure and innocent love; Atossa 
is hard, cruel, deadly, and of a fiendish ingenuity of wickedness, but with all her 
murderous malice, smooth, smiling, courteous, sliding silently and stealthily towards 
her victims until she enfolds them in the coils of her fatal constriction. 

The attack upon the palace at the close of the book is described with thrilling 
power, and ends with a sort of destruction like that of the Nibelungen- Lied, lighted 
up with the final devotion of Nehushta to Zoroaster. 

Mr. Crawford, in the dedication of this work to his wife, calls it a drama; 
and upon arriving at the end, the dramatic character of the story strongly im- 
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presses the reader,—a drama which unfolds itself through a succession of impressive 
acts, and moves to its final catastrophe with something of the awful inevitableness 
of a Greek tragedy. 

We naturally expect the punishment of such a character as that of Atossa to 
be brought about within the limits of the story in strict conformity with tragic 
consistency ,—the reader, at any rate, may not remember the awful fate which is 
said to have befallen her. 

There is undoubtedly a drawback in a story like this where an important 
person like Nehushta becomes, through whatever mistakes and machinations, a 
wife among other wives. Our monogamic ideas inevitably lead to a loss of interest 
in such circumstances. Mr. Crawford has remedied this difficulty as far as possible 
by drawing our attention, after the marriage of the Jewish maiden, more strongly 
to the intellectual and spiritual development of Zoroaster, who, after all, is kept in 
front as the main character of the book. 

The story is full of beautiful descriptions of Oriental life, and for the most 
part palatial at that; the diction is rich and the style stately and rhythmical. We 
are certain that Mr. Crawford has written a noble historical romance. 

W. C. Macy. 


THE AMERICA’s Cup. How IT WAS WON BY THE YACHT *‘ AMERICA’’ IN 
1851 AND HAS BEEN SINCE DEFENDED. By Captain RoLanp F. Corrin. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. Ridden, Written, and Illustrated by JoszrH 
and ELIzABETH RoBIns PENNELL. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Lawn TENNIS AS A GAME OF SKILL, WITH LATEST REvisED Laws as 
PLAYED BY THE BEST CLuBs. By LizutTENnant S. C. F. Perte. Edited by Ricu- 
ARD D. Sears. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The development of athletic and out-of-door sports is showing itself in litera- 
ture, and we have no doubt that the literary record of the achievements thus far 
attained will react favorably upon athletics themselves. The Americans are pro- 
verbially given to carrying almost everything to extremes, but in spite of extrava- 
gances in athletic sports, there can hardly be any doubt that there will be a vast 
gain, physically, mentally, and morally, to the coming generations of Americans 
through this new interest in open-air exercises and contests. It is much to secure 
respect for the human body, which, from misinterpretation of the doctrines of Plato 
and St. Paul as to the physical life, carried down through monkish penances and as- 
ceticism into our modern Christianity, has been too much neglected and dishonored 
as a weak and perishable thing which, at best, must soon sink into the grave and 
become food for worms. A great reform was begun when Charles Kingsley com- 
menced preaching a ‘‘ muscular Christianity,” and now the fruit is appearing on 
every side, and the ‘‘ gospel of the body” is an established thing. We welcome 
these books, which are the outcome of this new spirit which is modifying our 
hurried American life, and taking us from the despotism of business and lead- 
ing us forth into the open air, and making us acquainted with mountain, field, and 
ocean. 

‘The America’s Cup’’ is an exceedingly neat volume of about one hundred and 
fifty pages, and gives an account of the famous race in 1851, when the “* America”’ 
took the cup from the English (nut the Queen’s Cup, as it is usually called, but the 
cup offered by the Royal Yacht Club), and the successive efforts from that time to 
this to wrest the prize from the Americans. As a frontispiece a reproduction is 
given of the famous picture in Punch, brought out at the time of the ‘‘ America’s” 
victory in 1851, wherein the relative merits of the English and the American yachts 
are so funnily set forth, and pictures of all the most famous vessels which have 
taken part in the contests for the cup since that time, are scattered through the 
book. We wish the first chapter, or rather that part which treats of the actual race 
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of the ‘‘ America” with the English yachts around the Isle of Wight, could have 
been more extended. We cannot forbear quoting the following passage from this 
chapter : 

‘« The ‘ America’ ran ahead so fast that when she returned to the starting-point, 
Cowes Castle, the following memorable colloquy is said to have taken place between 
the Queen and one of her officers : 

‘¢ Her Majesty.—‘ Say, Signal-Master, are the yachts in sight ?’ 

‘Yes, may it please your Majesty.’ 

‘¢¢ Which is first ?’ 

‘¢'The ‘ America.’ 

‘« ¢ Which is second ?’ 

‘“¢ Ah, your Majesty, there is no second.’ ”’ 

Three chapters are given to Mr. James Ashbury’s efforts to secure every con- 
ceivable condition in his favor, and his final defeat in the races of 1870. The fifth 
chapter recounts the struggle of the Canadians to take the cup by means of the 
yacht ‘‘ Countess of Dufferin,’’ and describes the victory of the ‘‘ Madeleine.’’ The 
sixth is devoted to the final efforts of the Canadians with the “ Atalanta,” and her 
defeat by the ‘‘ Mischief.’’ The last chapter is taken up with the preparations for 
the races with the ‘‘ Genesta,”’ which have just been concluded, leaving the envied 
cup with the New York Club. 

This is a very convenient book for those who wish an authoritative record of 
these world-famous races. It is to be presumed that in any future edition of the 
book an accurate account of the races of 1885 will be added. 

‘(A Canterbury Pilgrimage’ is the most delectable record of a tour on tri- 
cycles with which we are acquainted. It is a delicious fancy to bring that famous 
pilgrimage which moves through the immortal poem of Chaucer from the old Tab- 
ard Inn at Southwark to the Cathedral of Canterbury, even then venerable with 
age and sacred associations, into contrast with a journey as nearly as possible over the 
same road upon a vehicle so full of nineteenth century associations as a tricycle. Be- 
sides, the book is exceedingly attractive and amusing, with its antique title-page, its 
quaint illustrations of the events which befell the riders on the way, and the pic- 
tures of old English towns and scenery, old houses, odd characters, ending with 
views of the nobleold Cathedral of Canterbury. The paper is excellent, the print- 
ing perfect, and the margins of most generous breadth. 

The text is well written, redolent with humor, filled with admirable bits of de- 
scription of scenes on the way, sketches of character, and places of historic and 
literary interest, with alluring visions of cool, clean old taverns, and of the cathe- 
dral where the pilgrimage ends. 

This book shows how much quiet and inexpensive enjoyment may be obtained 
from such a ride by people who have the observing eye, the appreciation of the 
quaint, odd, and the beautiful; and when there is added the skill of the artist and 
the pen of the ready writer, and publishers such as those who have put forth this 
book, we have a result which is a great and permanent delectation to the reader. 

‘‘ Lawn Tennis” is a neat little manual by Lieutenant 8S. C. F. Peile, who is 
probably the best English authority on the game. There is a very full body of laws 
and directions laid down for the instruction of those persons who are prepared to learn 
lawn tennis so as to play it with that “‘ vigor of the game,’’ that seriousness and de- 
votion which characterized Mrs. Battle’s playing of whist, as immortalized by 
Charles Lamb. If this book shall prove of sufficient authority to adjudicate the 
disputes which are constantly arising on lawn-tennis grounds, it will be a godsend. 

Lawn tennis has spread all over America, and in private grounds and in places 
of summer resort the mysterious white lines and the netting may be seen. The 
Americans rarely import a game without making some modifications ; accordingly, 
Mr. R. D. Sears, of Boston, has kept these modifications in view, and made Lieu- 


tenant Peile’s book more acceptable to American players. 
W. C. Macy. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


HEAPQUARTERS MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION oF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


tn Memoriam. 


ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT, 
General (retired) United States Army. 


Diep, Juy 28, 1885, ar Mt. McGregor, N. Y. 


Circutar No. 15. | 
Series of 1885 PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, Oct. 7, 1885. 


Whole No. 36, 


ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT—Cadet U. 8. Military Academy, July 1, 
1839; Brevet Second Lieutenant 4th U.S. Infantry, July 1, 1843; Second Lieu- 
tenant, September 30, 1845; First Lieutenant, September 16, 1847; Captain, 
August 5, 1853; resigned, honorably discharged, July 81, 1854. 

Brevetted First Lieutenant U.S. Army, September 8, 1847, ‘for gallant con- 
duct in the battle of Molino del Rey, Mexico.’’ Captain, September 13, 1847, 
“for gallant conduct at Chepultepec, Mexico.” 

Colonel 21st Illinois Infantry, June 17, 1861; Brigadier-General U.S. Volun- 
teers, August 9, 1861, to rank from May 17, 1861; Major-General U.S. Volunteers, 
February 16, 1862; Major-General U.S. Army, July 4, 1863; Lieutenant-General, 
March 2, 1864; General, July 25, 1866; vacated commission, March 4, 1869, being 
inaugurated President of the United States. 

General U. S. Army (retired), March 3, 1885. 

Elected in Commandery of Illinois, December 3, 1879. Insignia No. 2006. 

Transferred to Commandery of New York, May 2, 18838. 

Commander Commandery of New York, May 7, 1884. 

Born, April 27, 1822, at Point Pleasant, Ohio. 

Died, July 28, 1885, at Mt. McGregor, New York. 


WueErREAs, The closing of the earthly career of the foremost soldier and the 
first citizen of the American Republic is an epoch-line in the nation’s history, that 
event renders eminently fitting a formal expression of the heart-promptings of the 
united membership of the Acting Commandery-in-Chief of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion of the United States, with its clustered associations of the army 
and navy, by means of which that great commander won his triumphs, and com- 
passed his chief life-work; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the history of the United States during the past quarter of 
a century, we recognize as a central figure, in the field of arms, in the councils of 
state, and in the representative character of an American citizen at home and abroad, 
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General Ulysses S. Grant : a soldier who led the armed forces of his government 
to final victory over the greatest rebellion which was ever subdued among men; a 
Chief Magistrate who, during eight eventful years, was at the head of the national 
administration of the country thus saved ; a private citizen who received unparal- 
leled honors from rulers and ruled, the world around; and we realize that by his 
brilliant record of high attainment the glories of the American name have received 
new lustre and wider recognition, and there has been given added cause for grati- 
tude and rejoicing to every loyal citizen of the Great Republic. 

Resolved, That, beyond all the glory of his great achievements on the field of 
battle, we perceive a grander glory in his magnanimity in the hour of victory, in 
his wise and successful pursuit of peace by international arbitration, and in his 
patriotic and fraternal spirit, which at the last found its exhibition and its reflex in 
the loving words of mutual regard passing between him and those whom he had 
met in deadly conflict ; and of which the culmination was seen in a re-united nation 
sorrowing over his lamented loss, in the sight of a sympathizing world. 

Resolved, That, among the millions who truly honored and who sincerely mourn 
him, none can transcend, in an appreciative recognition of his work and his worth, 
and in an intelligent sense of personal loss in his death, those who shared with him 
in the battlings and endurances of his-multiplied conflicts, and in the joys and re- 
wards of his abundant successes; hence it is as those who not only knew him and 
were dear to him, but who were, in a sense, one with him in prosperity and in 
adversity, that the officers and members of this Commandery express their sense of 
exalted regard for his matchless memory, and of reverent and tender sympathy 
with those to whom he was united by the closest ties of blood and of affection, and 
who in the truest sense are personally bereaved by his entering into rest. 

Tuos. Kitpy SmiTH, Brevet Major-General U. 8. V. 
GrorcE W. Minpit, Brevet Major-General U.S. V. 
Cuas. P. Herrina, Brevet Brigadier-General U.S. V. 
JoHN McGowan, Lieutenant-Commander U. 8. N. 
CLARKE MERCHANT, Lieutenant-Commander late U.S. N. 
H. Earnest GoopMAN, Colonel U.S. V. 


H. Cray TRUMBULL, Chaplain U.S. V. 
Committee. 


By command of 
Major-General WINFIELD S. Hancock, U.S. Army, 


Acting Commander-in-Chief. 
Joun P. NicHoLson, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S. V., Recorder. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 
orders. 
It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental 
overwork, in forgetfulness, in sleeplessness, and loss of energy, 

By specially feeding the nerves it adds greatly to the beauty of young 
persons, as it yives clear, bright eyes and color to the lips; it insures sound 
teeth, glossy hair, handsome nails, and smooth, fine skin, so that these become 
an inheritance for later years. 

“Tt amplifies bodily and mental power to the present generation, and proves 
‘the survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismark). Physicians alone have 
prescribed over a million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 


EF. CROSBY cCco., 


For Sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00, 56 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. 
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“TI have used your ete for two years wish thell 
greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” 
“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” MARY ANDERSON. 


— +$ — 
—— NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE —— 
Asa Bright, Clear Complexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest jf 
features become attractive. ithout them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure Alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


IEARS’ SOAP 


A SPECIALTY for the SKIN & COMPLEXION. 
Is recommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin. L 
Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 
‘ For Sale throughout the Civilized World. J 
je 15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 
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WAUKESHA 
IS A CHARMING SUMMER RESORT 


On the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railways. 


Use the Only Pure Waukesha Water, 
WAUKESHA GLENN. 


0m 


The well-known “ Queen of Waters” reigns alone among natural dietetic table 
waters. Its numerous competitors have, one after another, fallen away, 
until it has no rival. The only spring in Waukesha that remains 
at one temperature both summer and winter, é.e., 48 degrees. 


<9 ___—_ 


THE MEMORANDUM OF THE LocaL GOVERNMENT BoarpD, England, July 13: 
“Tf any taint, however small, of infective material gets access to wells or other 
sources of drinking water, it imparts to enormous volumes of water the power of 


propagating disease.”’ 
Dr. Joun OC. Peters, 88 Madison Avenue, says, ‘‘ When the typhoid germs 


get into drinking water they increase enormously, and reproduce the disease in 
various ways.’”’—New York Herald. 


THE Dancers oF HEALTH Resorts.—‘ No amount of pure ocean air in the 
lungs can neutralize the bad effects of polluted water in the stomach.”—New York 


Herald. 

THE Lancet, June 80 and July 7, says, ‘‘ Water is the great carrier of the 
infective germs. Pure water should be available at all seasons, but this is especially 
necessary in warm weather.”’ 

ImpurRE WELLS.—Health Commissioner Raymond (Brooklyn) reports: ‘‘ Since 
we began our inspection of the condition of 290 pump wells we have closed about 


150. The water is unfit for human consumption. There are 140 wells yet in exist- 
ence, about 20 of which are good, being free from impurities.’”"— New York Herald. 


REPoRTS OF THE LocAL GOVERNMENT BoarD, England: ‘‘ Of 142 epidemics 
of typhoid fever, observed in various localities, in 125 cases the epidemic had no 
other determining cause than the use of water containing impurities.” 


New York HERAtpD: “ Pure water is of more importance than pure milk.”’ 
<0 
WAUKESHA CLENN is everywhere known as the great kidney, bladder, 
and diabetes cure. Endorsed by medical profession and others, 
Address T HA. BRYANT, Waukesha, Wis. 
No. 6.—49. 
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TACTICAL QUERIES 


FOR THE 


INFANTRY. 


WITH ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS ; TOGETHER WITH ALL 
RULINGS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT ON THE 
SUBJECT OF TACTICS. 








By WILLIAM H. POWELL, 
Captain Fourth Infantry, Brevet Major, U.S.A. 


COMMENDATION. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTE, 
Actina AssisTANT INsPECTOR-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
Oma, Nus., April 15, 1884. 
Mason Wiiu1am H. Powe 1, 
Captain Fourth Infantry, U.S.A., Fort Omaha, Nebraska: 


Masor,—I have, at your request, carefully examined the MSS. of your 
book, “ Tactical Queries,” etc. It is an excellent work, and will, I am sure, be 
of assistance to all who have occasion to use the Infantry Tactics of our Army. 
You have explained and made clear obscure paragraphs. The points not cov- 
ered by the decisions of the War Department you have explained in accordance 
with “customs of service,’—the unwritten law of the Army. 

T cordially indorse your book, and trust it may have extensive circulation, 
To the militia of our country, I think it will be especially valuable. 

I am, major, yours very sincerely, 
EDWIN C. MASON, 
Tneutenant-Colonel Fourth Infantry, 
Inspector -General Department of the Platte. 





SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF FIFTY CENTS. 


T. H. S. HAMERSLY, Publisher, 
835 Broadway, New York. 
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JAMES VICCREERY & Co. 


Offer in all their Departments special inducements for the Holiday Season. Silk, 
Satin, and Velvet Novelties; Black and Colored Silks in all the celebrated makes, 


at a notable reduction from former prices. Laces, Seal Garments, and Shawls; 
also a choice line of Wool Dress Goods in cut lengths. Special attention is called 


to our display of Holiday Presents. 
We have received an excellent assortment of rich 


novelties in Fancy Figured Silks and Satins, cut 
into blocks measuring 4 1-2 by 4 1-2, especially 
adapted to patchwork. 

To those wishing to secure the entire line offered 
we have arranged packages numbered 1, 2, and 3, 
the former containing 20 pieces of Plain and Brocaded Satins, the second 14 pieces 
Worked Embroidered Satins of handsome design, and the third 10 pieces ef beautiful 
and novel Embroidered Comic Figures. 

To all parts of the United States we forward, upon receipt of One Dollar, any of 
the packages described, and furnish also to those ordering the Three Dollars’ worth 
an instructive book giving valuable information and cuts upon patchwork. 


‘ Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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ARMY AND NAVY CLOTHING MADE 
TO ORDER. 


The finest Boys’ Cioruine of our own make and fine Mercuant TAILoRING. 


Lavres’ Hasrrs anp Over GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
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WEBSTER 


In various Styles of Binding, with and 
without Patent Index, 
anf WEBSTER'S en 
7/ re 4 i 
§ DICTIONAR i INDEX 
= = 


THE 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, | . 2UST.ABDED 


GAZETTEER 


T WORLD, - 

Containing over 25,000 Titles, describing the 

. Countries, Cities, Towns, and Natural Feat- 

ures of every part of the Globe. 

The Unabridged has 3000 more Words in its 
vocabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y 

—_—_— and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
Its brief Biographical Dictionary (nearly 

10,000 names) is a valuable feature. 


IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U. S. Supreme Court and in 
e the Gov’t Printing Office, and is recommended 
9 by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 
by over 50 College Presidents. 
It is an invaluable companion in every School 
and at every Fireside. GET THE BEST. 


PROPRIETOR. G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


THE “WARD,” 
HOSIER, GLOVER, 


Losekam, Shirt Maker 


13823 NOVELTIES IN GLOVES AND NECK 


DRESSING RECEIVED BY EVERY 
EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
F STREET N. W., 


WARD, 
395 Broadway, 


Between White and Walker Streets, 


WASHINGTON, D.C.| sew vorx crry. 


Opposite the Ebbitt, 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF BosTon. 


The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 


ASSETS 2 e . © e © $16,901,943.27 
LIABILITIES . . . . . 14,827,928.23 
TOTAL SURPLUS . . . . $2,574,015.04 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 
upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 

The attention of the public is called toa New Feature in Life Insur- 
ance adopted by this Company, the issuing of Endowment Policies for precisely 
the same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. These policies par- . 
ticipate in the annual distribution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachusetts 
non-forfeiture law. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values indorsed on every policy. 

THE DrrecTors’ ANNUAL REPoRT, containing a detailed statement, and pam- 
phiets explanatory of the New Features, can be obtained on application to the 


Office of the Company, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. BOSTON, MASS. 


WALL PAPER. 


AN ESTIMATE FOR PAPERING A HOUSE, $150.: 


We agree to paper side walls of front and back parlors, two large 
rooms on second floor, two large rooms on third floor, and hall from 
top to bottom, with fine embossed machine 


GOLD PAPER, 


9-inch gold frieze a all except third floor, where first quality below 
gold will be used, all to be done in a thorough workmanlike manner by 
the best paper-hangers, for one hundred and fifty dollars. 


Being manufacturers of wall paper, we are enabled to give you such 
a figure. If you intend to sell your house, paper it, as it will bring from 
two to three thousand dollars more after having been papered. 


Samples and Book Containing Hints on Decoration Sent Free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 


Makers and Importers of Rare, Curious, and Expensive Wall Papers, 


124 and 126 WEST THIRTY-THIRD ST,, 
(NEAR BROADWAY.) NEW YORE. 
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B. H. ROBERTSON. ROBERTSON & CRALLE, R. K. ORALLE. 


1324 F STRHET, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


AGENTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. OF NEW YORK, 


THE LARGEST LIFE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 


NO RESTRICTIONS. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 


LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 


380 East 14th Street, 
NE vr Yorn =. 


We make a specialty of purchasing and forwarding to out-of-town customers, 
or those absent from the city temporarily, merchandise or articles of any descrip- 
tion; thus saving to them the expense and loss of time in coming to the city. We 
CHARGE NO COMMISSION, but furnish goods at EXACTLY THE SAME PRICES 
parties would have to pay if they came personally to New York to buy. 


Samples Sent Gratuitously to All Parts of the 
Country on Application. 


Accounts are opened—payable monthly—with those making themselves known 
to us as responsible. A great saving is made in purchasing goods through us, in 
mail and express charges, by having all articles purchased from various houses sent 


in one package. 
SOPEHR & TAYLOR, 


30 East r4th Street, New York. 


THE BEST PICTURE OF Wortp’s ONLY Manvracrory or 


GENERAL GRANT|WHEEL..CHAIRS 3 


A finely executed Steel Engraving of U.S. Grant, INVALIDS AND CRIPPLES. 
engraved by Gugler, and printed on heavy plate eee mw mrability, and 


paper; size, 22 x 28 inches. India proofs, $3.50. Plain 

proofs, $2.00. Mailed to any pe | on receipt of no ot the "Patented" Rolling 

price. Agents wanted everywhere, to whom | Chairs” pushed about at the Centen- 
liberal terms will be given. For terms, etc., apply | nial. For Illustrated Catalogue, send 

to CLEAVES, MACDONALD & CO., 45 | stamp, and mention UniteD Service. 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 162 William Street, 


KING orer all com titers at the World’s 
‘ An ! xposition, New Organs, at which all 
Superior Jet Black Brilliant Dressing, manufacturers of any note competed, thus attest- 


WOOD'S Ks, IGHEST AWARD GOLD MEDAL 


for preserving the leather and making it w= ing its superior qualities, which the Committee of 


thus rendering the shoe easy to the foot. i i 
a jet black brilliant finish, Has taken the gree ries SoAMETTY 





HAVE YOUR SHOE DEALER KEEP IT. GEO. H. WOOD & CO., M’f'rs, Boston, M 


WARRANTED UNEQUALLED. 
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For Good Purposes Only. 

Mrs. A. M. Dauphin, of 1939 Ridge Avenue, 
Philadelphia, is well known to the ladies of 
that city from the great good she has done by 
means of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. She writes Mrs, Pinkham of a recent 
interesting case,—“A young married lady came 
to me suffering with a severe case of Prolapsus 
and Ulceration. She commenced taking the 
Compound, and in two months was fully re- 
stored. In proof of this, she soon found herself 
in an interesting condition. Influenced by 
foolish friends, she attempted to evade the 
responsibilities of maternity. After ten or 
twelve days she came to me again, and she was 
indeed in a most alarming state, and suffered 
terribly. I gave her a tablespoonful of the 
Compound every hour for eight hours until 
she fell asleep; she awoke much relieved and 
evidently better. She continued taking the 
Compound, and in due season she became the 
mother of a fine healthy boy. But for the 
timely use of the medicine she believes her life 
would have been lost.” 


For Weak Women. 

Mrs. Lyvra E. Pinxnam: About the first 
of September, 1881, my wife was taken with 
uterine hemorrhage. The best styptics the 
physician could prescribe did not check it, and 
she got more and more enfeebled. She was 
troubled with Prolapsus Uteri, Leucorrhea, 
numbness of the limbs, sickness of the stomach, 
and loss of appetite. I purchased a trial bot- 
tle of your Vegetable Compound. She said 
she could discover a salutary effect from the 
firet dose. Now she is comparatively free from 
the Prolapsus, Stomach’s sickness, &c. The 
hemorrhage is very much better, and is less at 
the regular periods. Her appetite is restored, 

| and her general health and strength are much 
improved. We feel that we have been wonder- 
| fully benefited, and our hearts are drawn out 
in gratitude for the same and in sympathy 
for other sufferers, for whose sakes we allow 
our names to be used. C. W. EATON, 
Thurston, N.Y. 

MRS. PINKHAM'S COMPOUND is prepared at Lynn, 

| Mass. Price, $l. Six bottles for $5. Ro all Drug- 

s. Sent by mail, postage paid, in form of Pills or 


t 
| Trengne, on receipt of price as above. Letters confiden- 
tially answered. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN MUSIC, 


rcbestra, Band, Piano or Wfocal 


Send your name and address, and 


receive something of interest from 


THOMPSON & ODELL, 


186 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE 


NEW COMPACT 


CAMERA. 


ANY ONE 


ae 


Send for descriptive circular. Specimen view made with this camera mailed on 


reeeipt of 12 cents in stamps. 


G. F. E. PEARSALL, 


CAN TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 
W1ITH IT. 


Manufactured and sold by 


Artist Photographer, 


298 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING 
AND 
SHOPPING AGENCY. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
(Formerly with Sypher & (o.), 
120 WEST THIRTEENTH ST., NEW YORE CITY. 


Houses and apartments furnished with economy and taste. Army and navy orders executed with a 


special view to the use destined for same. aes of — 
e, and al 


Ladies can have gowns of every description, linge: 


kind attended to by Mrs. Ayer personally. 
accessories of the toilet, selected and pur- 


chased, subject to their approval. Send for circular giving particulars, terms, etc. Mrs. Ayer has the 
honor to refer to ae of two hundred well-known citizens of various parts of the United States, among 


them Rev. Dr. and 
N. Y.; Hon. Robert Lincoln, ex-Secre' 
ington, D.C.; Lieutenant and Mrs. A. 
John A. Logan, Washington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Mrs. Chas. B. Farwell, 


rs. Clinton Locke, Grace Church, Chicago; Rev. Robert Collyer, Church of the Messiah, 
of War, Washington, D. C. ; 
. Wetherill, Sixth Infantry, F 
John B. Drake, & 

icago ; Mr. and Mrs. John B. Lyon, Chicago; Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, N. Y. 


Justice and Mrs. 8. F. Miller, Wash- 
‘ort Douglas, Utah ; General and Mrs. 
rand Pacific Hotel, Chi ; Mr. and 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
2 a 


United Service Mapasine 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


MILITARY, NAVAL, AND CIVIL 
SERVICE. 
T. H.S. HAMERSLY, 


EpiToR AND PUBLISHER, 
885 Broadway, New York. 


THe Unirep Service Magazine is a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests of the Military, 
Naval, and Civil Service, and has a large circulation 
among the Army, Navy, Civil Service, National 
Guard, Grand Army of the Republic, Clubs, Libraries, 
and Government Departments and Bureaus, etc., etc. 
A specimen copy will be sent on request. It is the 
only magazine of the kind published. The contents 
embrace novels and stories interesting to ladies, and 
finding many readers among them. For securing 
mail orders it is a ally good medium, as many 
of its readers in the West and small towns must shop 
by mail. It is also a valuable medium for bringing 
before the purchasing officers of the Government all 
articles of use in the Government service, 


NET ADVERTISING RATES. 
One Three Six Twelve 
Month. Months. Months. 
1 Page . . . $50.00 $100.00 $175.00 
Page . oo 30.00 75.00 125.00 
h Pege - + + 15.00 40.00 65.00 
nch, 


er double 
oolaan 7.00 15.00 30.00 


Per inch, single 
Ginke 5.00 12.00 20.00 


No deviations from these rates under any 
circumstances. 


oO 


12,000,000, “iNowiASinuy 


= 
< 

SS 
73 


< 
Sample 100 will be on Gs 
livered by registered mail eq 
on receipt of $4.00,toany @ 
part of the United States, 


43> Our monthly distributions of American and 
Foreign Advertising Novelties with our “ Tansill’s 
Punch” will soon exceed $50,000 per year in value. 

One agent (dealer only) wanted in each town, 
Send for our LATEST OFFER AT ONCE, before 
your neighbor has secured this, the most valuable 
— agency in the world. 

ndorsed by over three thousand merchants (our 

agents) representing the cream of the trade in every 
State and Territory in the United States. Demand 
unprecedented! No Drummers. 

44> Inclose stamp for illustrated price-list. 


R. W. TANSILL & CO., 
55 State St., Chicago. 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Powet 
achinery. Complete outfita 
for Actual Workshop Business. 
Lathes for Wood or Metal. Cir- 
cular Saws, Scroll Saws, Form- 
ers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., 
gto. — . a ifdesired, 
escriptive a e an 
Price List Free. = . 
W.F. & a BARNES, 
ock{o; 
No. 268 Ruby &t. _— 


HEALTH IS WEALTH. 


Dr. E. C. West’s Nerve and Brain Treatment, a 
guaranteed Specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Convul- 
sions, Fits, Nervous Neuralgia, Headache, Nervous 
Prostration caused by the use of alcohol or tobacco, 
Wakefulness, Mental Depression, Softening of the 
Brain, resulting in insanity and leading to misery, 
decay, and death, Over-Exertion of the Brain, re- 
sulting in premature old age. Each box contains 
one month’s treatment. $1.00 a box, or six boxes 
for $5.00; sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
We guarantee six boxes to cure. With each order 
received by us for six boxes, accompanied with $5.00, 
we will send a guarantee to refund the money if the 
treatment does not effecta cure. Guarantees issued 
by West & Co. Orders filled by sole agent, A. J. Drt- 
MAN, Chemist, Astor House, Broadway and Barclay 
Street, New York. 




















that I willsend TWO BO’ 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 
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‘THE PARK AVENUE.” 


Occupying the entire front, between 32d and 
33d Streets, on Fourth Avei.ue, and covering 
half the block in depth to Madison Avenue, 
its location is most central for transient visit- 
ors, and families desiring the quietude of an 
elegant home; contiguous to the most fashion- 
able thoroughfares, and with means of quick 
conveyance to all business centres. Within 
eight minutes’ walk of the Grand Central 
Depot, from which trains depart and arrive 
from all points, and within five minutes’ walk 
of either the West-side or East-side Elevated 
Railroads. 

As a structure it is absolutely the only fire- 
proof hotel building in the United States, 
and its grand parlor, eight reception-rooms, 
library, dining-rooms, and five hundred sleep- 
ing-rooms, with connecting bathing and dress- 
ing-rooms, are by a most systematic method 
thoroughly ventilated. 

Surrounding a spacious court, with fountain, 
summer garden, balconies, and electric light, 
all its interior rooms are most pleasant, while 
outside ones on its ~ floors give extensive 
views of the East River, Long Island, and 
the suburbs. 

Ventilating shafts intersect at each corner 
of its seven wide corridors, giving a continuous 
circulation of pure air throughout the building. 

A number of family suites with connecting 
bathing-rooms have been added this season. 

The hotel is conducted on the American sys- 
tem, and dispatches for accommodation will 
receive every attention. 


Sprctat Rates ror cat HENRY CLAIR, 
Lessee 


Orricers, $3.00 pen Day. 





BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE 


TABLISHED 1831. 


Best in the world. 
Harmless! Reliable! In- 
stantaneous! No dis 
cqoeieteent, no ridic- 
ulous tints; remedies 
the ill effects of bad 
dyes; leaves the hair 
soft and beautiful 
Black or Brown. Ex- 
planatory ci reulars 
sent postpaid in sealed 
envelopes, on applica- 








OR’S Wig Factory, 30 
East 0th St..N-Y city. 





CONSUMPTION. 


ave & positive remedy for the above disease , by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. potest oe strongis my faith in itsefficacy 


LES FREE, together with a VAL- 


“ATTENTION.” 


OFFIOERS, SOLDIERS, AND 
MUSIOIANS 


WHO DESIRE TO AVOID CENSURE AT 


Guard Mounting 
Sunday Morning Inspection, 


SHOULD USE 


ELECTRO SILICON, 


THE BEST ARTICLE ENOWN FOR 


CLEANING and POLISHING 


All Military Equipments, 


Such as Buttons, Belt Plates, Swords, Scab- 
bards, Rifle Mountings, Horse Equipments, 
Musical Instruments, and all Metallic Sur- 
faces. Produces greater and more durable 
brilliancy, with less labor, than any other 
article. In use nineteen years. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of fifteen 
cents in stamps. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE on receipt of ad- 


dress, mentioning this magazine. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 


72 John St., New York. 


STANDARD WORKS 


FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DIC- 


TIONARY 


Or tHe EnGuisH Lancuace. New Edition. With 
Supplement. Unabridged and profusely Illustrated. 
The standard, and in all respects best, Dictionary 
published. Library Sheep, marbled edges. $10.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. 


A New, Thoroughly Revised, and Greatly Enlarged 
Edition. A Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology, Containing complete and 
concise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent Persons 
of all age and Countries. By J. Tuomas, M.D., 

mperial 8vo. 2550 pages. Sheep. $12.00. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
American Revised Edition. Tue BEST IN EVERY WAY. 

A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Profusely 

Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Wood-cuts. 10 vols. 


LL.D. 


Royal 8vo. Several editions, at various prices. 


READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
Containing “THE READER’S HANDBOOK,” 
“DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE,” 
“DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES,” ‘WORDS, 
FACTS, AND PHRASES,” “ANCIENT AND 
MODERN FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS,” “‘WOR- 
CESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY,” 
“ ROGET’S THESAURUS,” and ‘SOULE’S 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES.” 8 vols. Bound in half 
morocco, gilt top. Per set, in pasteboard box, $20.00. 


Any volume sold separately. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of 


expense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE 


BOSTON 
HERALD 


DEVOTES ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
NEW ENGLAND NEWS, 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE REGULAR ARMY 


THE MILITIA. 





Subscription Price - - - 8&0 Cents per Month. 
Sunday Herald (16 pages) - - 82.00 per Year. 





R. M. PULSIFER & CO, 


Proprietors, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
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‘‘ Monarch of the Monthlies.”’ 
The Largest, Cheapest and Best Magazine. 


OVER 1,000,000 READERS; OVER 1008 SAGES; OVER 1000 PICTURES EACH YEAR. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
POPULAR MONTHLY 
continues to hold its 
place unchallenged at 
the head of the great 
magazines for the peo- 
ple. It prints more 
matter, more pictures, 


and has more readers 
than any other. Its @ 
success has been whol- £58 


ly unprecedented, and aN 


and positive merit. It Ft 
contains 128 pages > 


each month, and meets 


the wants of every- ge fe} 


body. Each number 
presents a beautiful 


en 


picture in color, a gem 
of art, and worth more 
than the entire price 
of the magazine. For 
1886 the aim of the 
publisher will be not 
only to hold the Pop- 
ULAR MonTHLy firmly 
in the public favor, but 


ie to make it better than 


ever. 

New attractions, new 
writers, and new artists 
will be presented in its 
pages, and all the ex- 


. tensive resources of the 


well-known Publishing 
House placed at its 
disposal. 


The POPULAR MONTHLY is for sale by all Newsdealers, or will be sent, post-paid, to any address 
on receipt of subscription. Specimen Copies, 15c, each, post-paid. 
Address, and send Post Office Order or Check to 


Nirs. FRANK LESLIE, 53-55-57 Park Place, New-York. 


~ 


The United States Mail 
PRINSS SEED STORE sot EEh. 


We offer 


Garden and Field Seeds 


of all the standard sorts, and many Novelties of merit. 


Drop us your address by postal card, and we will mail you, free of charge, our 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue with prices, 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Seed Growers since 1784, 
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B FF S U R to include im your list of 

PERIODICALS FOR 1886 
some, if not all, of the following, for they are 
the very best and are found in the homes of all 


cultured people. 


° No other journal numbers among its contributors 
so many brilliant thinkers and profound scholars. 
The most important changes in the thought of the 
times are submitted to searching criticism and review 


The ay Deepa by eminent writers, 


describi e contemporary life and thought 
of the lead ing nations of the world, give it an 
® unique position among other Journa , present- 


ing an epitome of all that best deserves attention in the world of thought and action. 


Fag rays ment of radicalism in England. 


rs and Contributors have ever been noted 
- ae of progress, and have formed a school of 
® advanced thinkers, which may justly be cited as 


the most powerful factor of reform in the British Rapire and elsewhere. 


While discussi te diseuaing a all branches of modern thought, is par- 

ticularly devoted to the ee ofthe more recent 

theories in Theol and Philosophy. Its articles are 

® characterized by a keenly critical spi t, and for fulness 

of treatment and omnes of criticism it stands alone, in its special field, among the 


periodicals of the world. 


Numbers among its contributors the greatest names 
that have moulded English thought for the past eight 
years. While its policy admits the discussion of al 

° Zuestions, its conservatism is tempered with a liberal- 


ism that marks it as the INDEPENDENT REVIEW of the world. 


Its reviews cover all the leading issues of the day, and 


embrace the latest discoveries in Science, in History, 
and in Archeolo Much space is devoted to ecclesi- 
® astical history and matters connected with the Church, 


thus i the Review _——— to the clerical student, as well as of great 
interest to the general reader. 


Is notable for the latitude of its theological 


views, many of the most advanced of mo — 
theories in theology having received in its 
their first authoritative support. A distinct ve 


feature of this Review is its “eens SECTION,” containing articles advocating 
views at variance with those of its editors. 


\ 


9 Is the a cae and most popular m ne 
of Great Britain. The tone of its articles, be 
~ fiction, incidents of travel, critical’ or 

—- essays, is unexceptionable, render- 


ng it most desirable for the Home Circle. 
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All of above are printed line for line—page for page—with English Editions, but in handier form. 


While aiming to furnish a recognized medium for the inter- 


geome of views among. Shakespearian scholars, and to af- 
ford the student the fullest information relative to Shakes- 
© peare’s oa, life and writings, SHAKESPEARIANA is specially 


designed to extend the influence of Shak espeare as & popular educator, and to stim- 
ulate the study of his works in our colleges and institutions of learning. 


"sO, 10g 
031g 


(S"Full Index Circulars furnished upon application.“ 


LEGNARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 


1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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LEAVENS & THOMPSON, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


835 Broadway, S.W. Cor. 13th St., 
. NEIVVT YORE. 
ARMY, NAVY, AND CIVILIAN CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER 


ONLY. SAMPLES SENT BY MAIL, WITH FULL 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


FRED. LEAVENS. JNO. H. THOMPSON. 


CARROLLTON HOTEL, 


Baltimore, Light, and German Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


THE LARGEST, LATEST BUILT, AND = CONVENIENT 
HOTEL IN THE Stee CE 


PERMANENT BOARD BY THE MONTH AT FROM $50 UPWARDS. 


Special Arrangements will always be made satisfactorily for Families, or for 


Parties, by Telegraph. 
Officers of the Army and Navy and Marine Corps may always rely upon the 


best of accommodations, at 20 per cent. discount on advertised transient rates. 


F. W. COLEMAN, Manager. 


STATIONERY SENT BY MAIL. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


JAMES H. ROGERS, 
Stationer and Publisher, 


25 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 




















Army and Navy Officers, Government Officials, and others residing out of town will save 
considerable trouble, time, and money by sending to the above for all kinds of Stationery. A 
full line of Fancy and Business Stationery, Initial Paper, Monograms, Stamping, Visiting 
Cards, etc. Postage-stamps taken in payment, All orders will receive immediate attention. 


BOSTON TRAVELLER. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY. 
BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S PAPER. 
GOOD SHORT STORIES. 
A PAPER FOR THE HOME. 
BY FIRST-CLASS AUTHORS. 


SATURDAY TRAVELLER, 


in which also a mass of other original and selected literary matter will 
be presented every week, including 


The Review of the Week. The Woman’s Column. Literary and Art 
Notes. Society Gossip. 
SEITD FoR SPFrECIMEITT corres. 


ROLAND WORTHINGTON & CO., Traveller Buildings, Boston, Mass. 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 
Baltimore, May 3, 1885. 


LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS—NO EXTRAS. 


Mindful of the fact that figures most pointedly tell the story, attention is 
respectfully called to the appended data, indicating at one and the same moment 
the salient features of the striking reduction in the time of our Limited Ex- 
press Trains, as well as the determination of this Company to maintain its 
principles of the fastest time without extra charge therefor. 


Washington and Chicago 22 Hour and 60 Minutes, Distance 12 Mil 
‘ Mh Louis 27‘ “an 


‘ Ginciunati 16“ and 19 Minntes, “ad 
cs Fi 


“< © Baltimore g “ = oe 
THIS 18 THE FASTEST TIME MADE BETWEEN THE CITIES NAMED. 


Leave Baltimore 9 A.M., Washington 10 a.m.; arrive Columbus 11.55 
P.M., arrive Chicago 8.55 a.M. Runs daily. (Solid Train com- 
posed of New Buffet Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 
SCREDUL Leave Baltimore 2.30 p.m., Washington 3.30 P.M. ; arrive Cincinnati 
7.45 a.M., St. Louis 6.80 p.m. Runs daily. (Solid Train com- 
posed of New Family Room Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 
Fist. Leave Baltimore 9 A.M., Washington 10 a.M.; arrive Pittsburg 7.35 
P.M. Runs daily. (Composed of Parlor Cars and Day Coaches.) 
Leave Baltimore 10.80 a.M.; arrive Washington 11.154.M. Except 

Sunday. (Composed of Parlor Cars and Day Coaches.) 





~ 


n 
wn 
n 


Leave Chicago 5.10 p.m., Columbus 2.10 a.m.; arrive Washington 6.30 
P.M., Baltimore 7.30 P.M. Runs daily. ‘(Solid Train composed of 
New Buffet Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 


SerED Leave St. Louis 8 a.M., Cincinnati 7.20 P.M.; arrive Washington 1.15 
P.M., Baltimore 2.15 P.M. Runs daily. (Solid Train composed of 
New Family Room Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 


FAST. Leave as 8.50 a.M.; arrive Washington 6.30 P.m., Baltimore 
7.80 p.M. Runs daily. (Composed of Parlor Cars and Day 


Coaches. ) 
Leave Washington 3.15 P.M. ; arrive Baltimore 4. P.M. Except Sunday. 
(Composed of Parlor and Day Coaches.) 


(FOR SCHEDULE OF OTHER TRAINS, SEE TRAVELERS’ OFFICIAL RAILWAY GUIDE 
AND MAP FOLDERS.) 
A demonstration by personal experience of the efficiency and elegance of 
the Limited Train Service on Picturesque Baltimore and Ohio would, 1 am 
sure, be as pleasurable to yourself as it would be gratifying to 


B. DUNHAM, Cc. K. LORD, 
General Manager, Baltimore. Gen'l Pass. Agent, Baltimore. 
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PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets ‘ ° ° - ° ' ° e e $9,011,898.58 
Surplus. ...... - + 1,809,462,85 





SECURITY is the first consideration, LOWEST COST the neat. 
The ** PENN” is unequalled in these essentials to first-class insurance, 
The Policy contracts of this Company leave nothing to be desired, 
embracing all the liberal features of every other. They become IN- 
CONTESTABLE three years from date. They are absolutely NON- 
FORFEITABLE, the entire “reserve” at lapse being applied either 
to the EXTENSION of the original sum insured, or to the purchase of 
PAID-UP insurance, at the option of the member. 





SAMUEL CC. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C, BROWN, Secretary. 


J. HOWARD FOOTE, 


Sole U. S. Agent for the Genuine Courtois Cornets and Band Instruments. 

Sole U. S. Agent for Eugene and Jacques Albert’s New Patent Clarionets. 

Sole U.S. Agent for the Genuine Turkish Cymbals. 

Sole U. S. Agent for Badger’s Boehm Flutes. 

Sole Maker of the Genuine Challenge Band Instruments. 

Sole Maker of the Prize, Favorite, and Bini Guitars. 

Sole Importer of the Genuine Cremona Violin Strings. 

Sole Importer of the Imperial Russian Gut Violin Strings. 

Sole U. S. Depot for Geo. Clifton Dobson’s Matchless Banjos. 

Genuine Buffet’s, Albert’s, Martin’s, and Bertin’s Clarionets. 

Genuine Buffet’s and Godfroy’s Boehm Flutes and Piccolos. 

Genuine H. F. Meyer’s Flutes and Piccolos. 

Genuine Old Violins, Artists?’ Bows, Mandolines, Zithers, etc. 

Genuine Swiss Musical Boxes, the finest quality imported. 

Genuine English Concertinas, and the finest line of Musical Merchandise 
of every description in the U. 8S. 

Wholesaler and Exporter of Prof. Gally’s Clariona and Orchestrones. 

General and Export Agent for the Celebrated Carpenter Organs, the 
best made. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
31 & 33 Maiden Lane. 3807 & 309 Wabash Ave. 


Mention Tae Unirep Service Magazine. 














rrape WETA ware {RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT 


SUPPOSITORIES. No. 1 Cigarettes 


are made from the brightest and highest cost gold 
leaf tobacco grown, and are far superior to any other 
cigarette produced. Beware of base imitations. The 
genuine bears the signature of undersigned manu- 
facturers on every package. They have no equal. 


For PIPE SMOKING the Richmond Straight Cut 
or Richmond Gem Curly Cut tobaccos are recom- 
mended as being delightfully mild and fragrant. 


All our goods are absolutely pure, and have a 
reputation that has made them a stand- 
ard article in all parts of the world. 


ALLEN & GINTER, 
Manufacturers Fine Grade Cigarettes and Smoking 
Tobaccos, Richmond, Va. 


A POSITIVE CURE FOR 


COLD IN THE HEAD, HAY FEVER, 


—AND— 


CATARRH. 


THE ONLY LOCAL TREATMENT. 
Neither Liquid, Snuff, nor Salve. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS GRATIS. 


yes 

nT, 
Boxes of 6 . . 25 Cents. | 
Boxes of 14 . . 50 Cents. 


For sale by all druggists, or sent by mail, An excellent appatiing toute of exquisite flavor, now used over the 
: whole world, cures Dyspepsia, Diarrhea, Fever and Ague, and all 

on receipt of price, by disorders of the Digestive Org Organs. A few drops impart a delicious flavor 

to a glass of champagne, and to all summer drinks. Try it, and 

beware of counterfeits. Ask Fay grocer or druggist for the genuine 


ITA COM article, manufactured by DR. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS. 
i = —s* J. W. WUPPERMANN, SOLE AGENT, 
12 and 14 Cliff St., New York. 61 BROADWAY, N. % 


Rf FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR 
ee) = CLOTH OF GOLD CIGARETTES. 


ALWAYS FRESH, CLEAN, AND SWEET. 


Our Cigarettes were never so fine as now, they cannot be sur- 
passed for purity and excellence. Only the purest rice paper used. 


18 First Prize Medals Awarded. WM. S&. KIMBALL & C0. 


A.J. REACH CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Quaker City Beveled-Frame Racket. 


THE QUAKER CITY 
TENNIS RACKET 


has beveled trame; has the largest playing surface; highly polished; stringing unequaled 
lamb’s gut, thus insuring a light-strung Racket all the time. These Rackets are used by the 


leading Tennis Clubs in the country. Price, $5.50. 
FINE TENNIS RACKETS, from $1.50 to $5.50. 
FINE TENNIS SETS, from $10.00 to $50.00, 
Tennis Supplies—Nets, Balle, Poles, Guy-Ropes, Court Markers, Back-Stop Nets, Rubber 
Handle Covers, Rules, etc., etc. Send for ILLtustrateD CaTALoGueE of Sportine Goons. 
A.J. REACH CO., Manufacturers, 23 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, Urinary Difficulties, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


There seems to be no difference of opinion in high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 
Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 
me. (From Francis H. Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U. S. Army.) 
“Fort Gipson, Inp. Ter., February 1, 1879. 








“ Pror. E. N. Horsrorp: 
- “ Dear Sir,—The Acid Phosphate medicinal preparation I have used quite 
extensively since 1870, and with great satisfaction. Have half a dozen patients using it here 
now,—citizens as well as persons connected with the service. I have yet to meet a case where, 
being judiciously prescribed by a physician, it has failed to afford relief, and no other remedy 
have I seen people so generally hand about among their friends with commendation. For 
dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night sweats of con- 
sumption, it has commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my army friends are quite 


enthusiastic about it. I am sir, with great respect and esteem, 
“Yours respectfully, FRANCIS H. ATKINS.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is manufactured by the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.I. Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free on application to 
manufacturers. Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a bottle free of expense, except 
express charges, if they mention Tue Unitep Service. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


Abox qoatsiniog Samples of all the above five articles prepafd to your nearest Railroad Express Office (which 
0. 


nam on , Stam; Curren 
—" a Pe xddress : YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barelay Street, New York, 


DARLINGTON, RUNK & CO., 


IMPORTERS, RETAILERS, AND JOBBERS 


OF = %> 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, LADIES’ 
WOOLENS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES,' GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


MERINO AND MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, COSTUMES, 
COATS, INDIA SHAW. S, Etc. 











1126 and 1128 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Letters requesting samples or other information will receive immediate attention. 
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